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NOW! These six laboratories offer fast magnetic 
Magna-Striping® for all 16mm films! 


Byron Labs 

1226 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D.C. 

Colburn Labs 

164 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Consolidated Film Industries, Inc. 

959 Seward Street, Hollywood 38, California 

Animex 

Nieuwe Gracht 7, Haarlem, Holland 

Sathaporn Cinema Co. 

2196 Tung Mahamek, Bangkok, Thailand 


Here’s real striping. Striping that will never soften 
and come off because of projection lamp heat. 
Magna-Stripe has the original balancing stripe. 

And more: Magna-Stripe is the only magnetic 
striping used on Cinemascope films produced by 
major Hollywood producers. Soundcraft won an 
“Oscar” for this process in 1953. 

Three sizes of Magna-Stripe are available: 

25-mil Magna-Stripe for double-perforated 
silent film 

50-mil Magna-Stripe for both magnetic and 
photographic sound 

100-mil Magna-Stripe for all-magnetic 
sound track 

FOR EVERY SOUND REASON 


Reeves Soundcraft 

671 Hope St., Springdale, Conn. 


_SOUNDCRAFT CORP. 

10 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


























INTERNA: 


SOUND SYSTEM 


SOUND 

EQUIPMENT 


TELEVISION 

REPRODUCERS 


a complete 


lb. sound 


• High gain "long-shot 7 ' microphone channel. 

• Dialog equalization for "speech-music" selection. 

• Self-contained playback system for "film-direct" monitor. 

• Famous Magnasync "Synkinetic" precision film transport. 

• High speed rewind, sync speed reverse and fast forward. 

• Convenient arrangement for "sync marking." 

• Footage counter, extended capacity arms, "quick-detach" mount for 
special motors, projector cable interlocks and many other compatible 
accessories to help increase production efficiency. 

• Unconditionally guaranteed specifications. 


Magnasync X-UOO Recorder 

FEATURING... 


Producer Net Price $895.00 
F.O.B. North Hollywood, Calif. 


send for complete specifications and delivery schedule. 

DERS IN THE DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE OF QUALITY MAGNETIC FILM RECORDING DEVICES 


• • 




00 


STUDIO and - ; 

AUTOMATION INTERLOCK! 
REPRODUCERS DUBBERS 


QUALITY AMPLIFIERS for 
MAGNETIC RECORDING and REPRODUCTION 


GNASYNC MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., 5546 Satsuma Ave., North Hollywood 1, Calif. 


DEALERS 


NEW YORK —Camera Equipment Co., 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19. JUdson 6-1420. Cable Address CINEQUIP. 
CHICAGO —Zenith Cinema Service, Inc., 3252 Foster 
Ave., Chicago 25, III. IRving 8-2104. 


SAN FRANCISCO —Brooks Camera Co., 45 Kearney St., 
San Francisco, Calif. EXbrook 2-7348. 

CANADA-Alex L. Clark, Ltd., 3745 Bloor St., Toronto 
18, Ontario. BEImont 1-3303. 
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959 Seward StHollywood 38, Calif. 
1740 Broadway , New York 19, N. Y. 
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ON THE COVER 

THE “GEORGE” AWARD, created and sponsored by the George Eastman 
House, Rochester, New York, and presented recently to 20 veteran cinema¬ 
tographers, motion picture directors, actors and actresses for distinctive 
contribution to the American Cinema from 1915 to 1925. See story begin¬ 
ning on page 705 of this issue.— Photo by Danny Rouzer. 
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Mitchell Camera Films full color panoramic views of Roman Soldier sequence from the Bob Jones University Film, "Wine of Morning." 




UNIVERSITY MAKES FEATURE FILM 


University Film Production Unit 

Shoots Full-Length Motion Picture on Campus 


In Greenville, South Carolina, Bob Jones University is demonstrating 
a remarkable new trend in campus-produced films. This institution has 
not only reduced filming costs, but has created professional theatre- 
quality films, like the full-length, feature “Wine of Morning,” to equal 
Hollywood’s best efforts. 

These remarkable changes have been accomplished through the ap¬ 
plication of motion picture set techniques and the adoption of profes¬ 
sional equipment used by major motion picture studios. The leading 
example of this development is seen in the increased use of the Mitchell 
16 mm Professional Camera, whose service-free operation and broad 
range of use has materially cut the costs of campus film production. 
Representative of film departments owning Mitchell Cameras are: Bob 
Jones University, Georgia Institute of Technology, Moody Institute of 
Science, and the Universities of California ... Mississippi... Southern 
California... and Washington. 

Complete information on Mitchell Cameras is available upon request 
on your letterhead. 


Camera instructions are given by Mrs. Katherine Stenholm, 
Director of the Bob Jones University's film unit. 


*85% of the professional motion pictures shown throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell Camera. 


On the set of Pilate's Judgment Hall 
the Mitchell Camera focuses on set de- 
tailscreatedbystudents^^^^^^^^^^^ 


University cameraman uses standard 
Hollywood studio 16mm Mitchell Camera 
for interior scene. 








NO MORE 

NEGATIVE NOTCHING 


The FINEST 


400-Ft. CONVERSION 


DUNNING MAGIC DOT 
PRINTER CUEING UNIT 


COMPRISES — (1) Supply of high-conductive Anson- 
made pressure adhesive tape . . . (2) Special 

punch for cutting, affixing and positioning Magic 
Dots to film edge ... (3) Roller contacter to 
instantly fit Models “D" or “J" B&H printers . . . 
(4) Electrical control box for activating light change 
and fader impulses. 

Consolidated Film Industries* installation 
reports “Over 90,000 changes without 
a miss.” 

Complete 4-part unit, $360.00 


Also single frame 
tripping devices for 

TIME LAPSE PHOTOGRAPHY 

Battery or AC operated. 


ANSON RESEARCH CO. 

4337 Clybourne, North Hollywood, Calif. 


of Auricon Cine-Voice 


„. ce#r> now 
$395 

With Your Magazine 

Filmtronics, Inc. 

Det. A, 96 Huntington St., New London, Conn. 



. . . in equipment, accessories, service 
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plosive atmospheric conditions may pre¬ 
vail. The unit may also be used with 
Bolex H-16 and Cine-Kodak K-100 
cameras with special mountings. 

8mm Reels and Cans 

Eastman Kodak Company, through its 
retail outlets, are again making avail¬ 
able 200- and 400-foot 8mm metal reels 
and cans for those who prefer metal in¬ 
stead of plastic. Cans are 50^ and 80^ 
each without reels, or $1.15 and $1.75 
with reels. 

Company states that the plastic reels 
and cans will continue to be available. 


Cine Lens Attachments 

Wollensak Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., announces a new Cine Wide-Angle 
Lens attachment and a Cine Telephoto 
Lens Attachment for Bell & Howell 252 
and 220 and Kodak Brownie f/2.7 and 
f/1.9 cameras. One lens fits all cameras, 
made possible by special adapter ring 
for the B&H cameras. Ring is not re¬ 
quired for the Brownie cameras. Each 
lens lists for $22.95 each. Finders are 
available at $3.00 each. 


Generator Rentals 

J. G. McAlister, Inc., Hollywood, has 
acquired the Bracken Motor Service, a 
leading generator rental company in 
Hollywood. Consolidation will give 
McAlister the most complete line of 
portable electric generator equipment in 
the motion picture industry. 


Microphones 

S.O.S. Cinema Supply Company, 602 
West 52nd Street, N. Y., is now dis¬ 
tributing the AKG Microphones. Same 
product is also available through com¬ 
pany’s Hollywood office, 6331 Holly¬ 
wood Blvd. 



Dual Cine Lens 

Ednalite Optical Co., Peekskill, N. Y., 
announces a unique cine camera lens 
called the “Dual-Lens,” which enables 
8mm camera owners to make telephoto 
and wide-angle shots with one reversible 
lens, giving them the versatility of a 
turret camera. Lens slips over regular 
camera lens. No light compensation is 
required and lens is color-corrected and 
hard-coated. 


Sync Motor Drive 

PAR Products Corp., 926 No. Citrus 
Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif., offers a new 
non-sparking synchronous 24 fps motor 
drive for Cine Special cameras I and 
II. Features include explosion-resistant 
starting switch and wall plug. Unit is 
designed specifically for use with cam¬ 
eras in hospital rooms or wherever ex¬ 


Automatic Printer Fader 

Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45, Ill., announces a sim¬ 
ple easy-to-install automatic fader for 
installation on model D or J printers. 
User can install the fader without need 
of sending printer to the factory. 

Net price is $700.00. 

(Continued on Page 698) 
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FRANK C. ZUCKER 
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New Professional Junior Adjustable wood 

BABY TRIPOD 

—for friction and geared Heads. 

Has substantial shoe and spur. 

Measures from floor to flange 25" extended— 

17" collapsed. 


Dept. A-12-2 • 1600 Broadway • New York City 


JUNIOR 

-MOST 


the world! 

They’ve been standing on their heads, 
trying to copy PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR 
Tripod—but nobody can get around our 
exclusive patented features. 

Features which make PROFESSIONAL 
JUNIOR tops in the motion picture, 

TV and commercial film world. First 
choice of professional cameramen. 

First choice of our Armed Forces. 


Professional Junior 

GEARED HEAD 

interchangeable with 
Friction Head on 
same tripod. 


Is your work “dragging” for want 
of an outstanding tripod? Get 
PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR— 
the price hasnj chan ged in 
1_5 years. Get it today. 







Reason’s Greetings 

our frtenbs tfje tootrlb ober! 




• CAMART TIGHTWIND ADAPTER 

Modern film editors use the Camart Tightwind adapter to rewind 16mm 
and 35mm film on cores, prevents scratches and abrasions, winds the 
film smooth, tight, and even. Why take chances when you can protect 
your valuable film for a very small investment. Send for descriptive 
literature. Price: $29.00, money back guarantee. 


• NEW WIDE SCREEN VISTASCOPE LENS 

Now you can photograph and project 16mm pictures 
with a single Vistascope lens and get a picture that 
is twice as wide as it is high. Sharp definition for 
black and white and color. Only $125.00. 


• AURICON PRO 600 CAMERA 

Auricon’s latest development in sound- 
on-film cameras, now available for im¬ 
mediate delivery. Also a complete line 
of Super-1200 and Cine Voice single 
system cameras. Trades accepted. 

TIME PAYMENTS ARRANGED. 


Patent 

Pending 


• ZOOMAR-16 LENS 




"CAMERA • MART., 

1845 BROADWAY at 60th ST. PHONE: Circle 6-0930 

NEW YORK 23, NEW YORK CABLE: CAMERAMART 


• BARDWELL-McALISTER LIGHTS 

Complete stock of 750 watt to 5000 watt spot¬ 
lights and accessories available for immediate 
delivery. Prices from $81.00 and up. 


The new ZOOMAR-16 Varifocal lens, speed f2.8, 
coupled viewfinder, range 25mm to 75mm, ex¬ 
tremely sharp definition, standard bayonet mount 
for Cine-Special, takes c-mount adapter for use 
with other 16mm cameras. Price: $600.00. 
Model 16-S, mounted for the Arriflex 16mm 
camera, immediate delivery. Price: $579.00. 


• SLATE & CLAPSTICK 

Still the BEST BUY at . . . $4.75. 


PROD. NO. 


DIRECTOR 


CAMERA 


TAKE 


DATE 




























Send coupon today for colorful, free catalog- 
brochure " New Dimensions in Controlled 
Studio Lighting" and complete information 
on the J. G. McAlister factory-direct, 

"Buy or Rent Plan"! 


J. G. McAlister, Inc. 

1117 No. McCadden Place 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me free catalog-brochure, "New 
Dimensions in Controlled Studio Lighting ” and 
facts on the economical , factory-direct plan. No 
obligation on my part. 


O . Gr 


TITLE _ 


COMPANY- 

ADDRESS— 


_ zone _ st a te _ 













Hollywood 

Bulletin Board 



JOHN BOYLE was among first to receive new ASC membership certificates NORBERT BRODINE (center) was one of first to receive membership 

presented at the Society’s November meeting by ASC president Arthur certificate, being in the “B’s” near the top of list. Admiring plaque is 

Miller (center). Walter Strenge read the roster. Bob Pittack (left), and Ernest Palmer. 



DEDICATED at its monthly meeting last month was the ASC’s new 
Wall of Fame on which hangs mounted photos of members who have 
won Academy Awards for cinematography. Idea originated with Jack- 
son Rose (right) shown above with president Arthur Miller. 


ARTHUR MILLER presented Daulat S. Masuda with two volumes of the 
ACS’s Cinematographic Annual. Masuda was guest of the Society last 
month, and is president of Delta Kappa Alpha fraternity at the Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California, where he is studying cinema. 


A.S.C. Members attending the Society’s 
regular monthly meeting in November 
were presented with new membership 
certificates mounted in plaques. The 
certificates augment the regular Society 
membership cards. Certificate design 
was developed by Arthur Miller, presi¬ 
dent of the Society. 

• • • 

Arthur Arling, A.S.C., upon completion 
of his assignment to direct the photog¬ 
raphy of “Fearful Decision” at M-G-M, 
embarked on a six-weeks vacation-tour 
of Europe with Mrs. Arling. Trip will 
take the Arlings through Spain, the 
Riviera, Mediterranean, and Switzer¬ 
land. 


Edward Colman, A.S.C., last month 
started his fourth consecutive year as 
director of photography of the “Drag¬ 
net” TV film series. 

First film of the new series was shot 
almost entirely on location at the Los 
Angeles Police Department Administra¬ 
tion Building, and featured a long dolly 
shot down corridor of the building and 
use of Plus-X film. 

To date, Colman has shot 141 “Drag¬ 
net” films plus the “Dragnet” feature 
at Warner Brothers stddio. 

• • • 

Jackson J. Rose, A.S.C., and Arthur 
Miller, A.S.C. President, addressed the 
Cinema Class at the University of 


Southern California on December 2nd. 
Mr. Miller, who was voted to Honorary 
Membership in the University’s Delta 
Kappa Alpha fraternity sometime ago 
was presented with a membership cer¬ 
tificate. 

• • • 

The American Society of Cinematog¬ 
raphers admitted the following to ac¬ 
tive membership last month: 

Gordon Avil, Jockey Feindel, Joe No¬ 
vak, Lester Shorr, Fred West, William 
Whitley and Charles Van Enger. 

J. T. Dougherty and V. M. Salter, 
both with DuPont Photo Products divi¬ 
sion, were admitted to Associate Mem¬ 
bership in the Society. 
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an Vvirnai feature 

AVAILABLE FOR FACTORY INSTALLATION 


ON ALL NEW OR EXISTING AURICON 


OPTICAL SOUND-ON-FILM CAMERAS 




Hollywood 


Auricon proudly presents "Filmagnetic” High-Fidelity sound-on-film Recording, for 
lip-synchronized Talking Pictures and Music of Quality, on 16 mm black and white or color 
film pre-striped for magnetic sound before it is exposed to light. "Filmagnetic” sound and 
optical picture are recorded Single-System on the same film at the same time! The “Filmagnetic” 
Unit, installed at the Factory in any Auricon Camera, can be temporarily removed without the 
use of tools, thus providing a choice of High-Fidelity Optical or Magnetic sound-tracks. Your 
pre-striped film with magnetic sound lip-synchronized to your picture, passes through the normal 
picture-development and is played back on any 16 mm Magnetic Sound Projector, including the 
Ampro, B&H, RCA, and Others. "Filmagneth" Outfit tomplete ... $8/0.00 

PHASE MAIL COUPON BELOW FOR FREE INFORMATION ... / » 


(FILMAGNETIC PATENTS PENDING) 

“Filmagnetic” Twin-Head Camera 
Recording Unit, with Record and 
Instant-Monitor Magnetic Heads, 
which automatically open for easy 
threading... complete with Model 
MA-10 Amplifier, $870.00 installed 
on any new Auricon Camera at the 
Factory. Small extra installation 
charge on existing Auricon Cameras. 


“Filmagnetic" 3 Input Amplifier, 
Model MA-10, with High-Fidelity 
Microphone, complete Cables and 
Batteries, in a Cowhide-Leather 
Carrying Case. Super-portable, 
weighs only 7 pounds, carries easily 
with shoulder-strap during operation! 


FILMAGNETIC” SOUND FOR COLOR OR BLACK & WHITE 


Hollywood 


G UARANTE E 

All Auricon Equipment is sold with 
a 30 day money-back guarantee. 

You must be satisfied! 


Please send me free information on “Filmagnetic” 
equipment for Auricon Cameras. 

Without obligation, please send me cost of installing 
“Filmagnetic” on my Auricon Model.Camera. 


AURICON Division 
BERNDT-BACH, INC. 
6902 Romaine Street 
Hollywood 38, California 

NAME... 

FIRM. 

STREET. 

CITY. 




16 MM SOUND-ON-FILM SINCE 1931 





































= New 35 mm Model 2A = 

= With 180° Shutter = 



1 A truly GREftI g 


CAMERA I 


= for TV, Newsreel 
= and commercial 


— For tough and trying assign- — 

— ments, ARRIFLEX 35 is in a E 
m class by itself. Reflex focusing ^ 
= through photographing lens = 
EE while camera is operating— = 

— this is just one outstanding ~ 

= ARRIFLEX feature. = 

= Equipped with bright, right- = 

— side-up image finder, 6 V 2 x — 
magnification. Solves all par- = 

= allax problems. 3 lens turret. = 
= Variable speed motor built = 
~ into handle operates from ^ 

— lightweight battery. Tachom- EE 
EE eter registering from 0 to 50 = 

— frames per second. Compact, = 
EE lightweight for either tripod EE 

— or hand-held filming. Takes = 

= 200' or 400' magazine. Write EE 
~ for free folder. = 


— Blimp now available. =z 

— 16mm ARRIFLEX also available. = 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 

flmeRfl Couipmem 

1600 BROfloajny \ nauyoRKCuy 





YOUR QUESTIONS 

ANSWERED BY JACKSON J. ROSE , A.S.C. 


Q uestions of general interest will be 
answered in this column. We re¬ 
gret that demands on the editor’s time 
will not permit personal replies.— Ed. 


Q Some of my professional cameramen 
friends use an amber viewing glass, 
while others use a blue one when shoot¬ 
ing black-and-white film. What is the 
function of each and which is the best 
to use.—A. G., Colo. 

They are both useful, and each is used 
for a different purpose. The amber glass 
is used to determine the densities of the 
various colors in a scene with relation 
to each other. The blue glass is used 
principally when arc lamps are used 
for set illumination, and also to check 
density of scene on background screen 
when shooting process shots. 

Q What does the symbol “f” mean with 
relation to the stops on a lens?— 
P. J., Penna. 

The “f” symbol stands for focal ratio, 
that is, the ratio of the diaphragm open¬ 
ing to the focal length of the lens. To 
determine the “f” number of a given 
lens, divide the focal length by the 
amount of the diaphragm opening. For 
example: if lens is 4" in focal length 
and the diaphragm opening is 2", the 
answer, which is the “f” stop figure, is 
2, (4" divided by 2"). 

Q Some of the films I have seen on 
television have been made as early 
as 1912. Are the cameramen who shot 
these films still active in Hollywood film 
production?—H. H., N. Y. 

You undoubtedly refer to the pictures 
in the “Movie Museum” TV series. Yes, 
many of the veterans are still photo¬ 
graphing features or TV films in Holly¬ 
wood; among them are Joseph Rutten- 
berg, John Seitz, George Folsey, Lucien 
Andriot, Robert Planck, Robert De- 
Grasse, Hal Mohr, Gil Warrenton and 
Karl Struss—all members of the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Cinematographers. 

Q Exactly what is the function of the 
Special Photographic Effects depart¬ 
ment in a studio?—D. G., Ariz. 

The Special Photographic Effects De¬ 
partment today creates the so-called 
trick effects that in the old silent days 
were done by the cameraman right in 
the camera as the picture was being 
filmed. 

Today this work is highly specialized 
and involves a great deal of complex 


precision equipment. The department 
not only does the work better but also 
speeds up production on the set by re¬ 
lieving the director of photography of 
the responsibility of doing trick work 
on the set. 

Q I have a Bolex H-16 cine camera. 

What is the shutter opening and 
what exposure does it give?—P. M., 
Hawaii. 

This information is probably available 
in your camera instruction manual. It’s 
also available in the American Cinema¬ 
tographer Handbook. The Bolex camera 
shutter opening is 190 degrees. The ex¬ 
posure rate, of course depends upon the 
camera speed at which you shoot. At 
16 frames per second the exposure per 
frame is l/30th of a second; at 24 
f.p.s. it is l/64th of a second. 

Q The action in my home movie films 
is sometimes very “jumpy” and at 
other times too slow. What is the reason 
for this? K. P., Conn. 

There could be any number of reasons 
for your trouble. If you mean the action 
of the people within a scene is rather 
stilted it is possible that you shot your 
scenes at one speed, then projected them 
at a faster speed. In other words, if you 
shoot at 8 f.p.s. or 16 f.p.s., then pro¬ 
ject at 24 f.p.s., your screen action will 
be too fast and the action “jumpy.” 

Keep your camera speed and your 
projection speed the same for best 
screen results. 

Q What filters do the professional cin¬ 
ematographers use to get those beau¬ 
tiful and dramatic cloud effects in black- 
and-white? A. A., Tex. 

Where panchromatic film is used and 
the sun is bright and the sky clear blue, 
a red filter, such as a 23A, will pro¬ 
duce the necessary overcorrection to 
render cloud formations fleecy white 
against deep, dark skies. Such contrasts 
can rarely be obtained where there is 
haze or fog present in the atmosphere. 

Where an extreme effect is desired, 
as is often the case where night scenes 
are filmed in the daytime, infra-red 
film is used. 

The use of any filter on the camera, 
of course, makes it necessary to com¬ 
pensate for the light held back, by open¬ 
ing up the lens. The amount of exposure 
increase depends upon the filter factor, 
and for this information refer to any 
reliable filter factor chart. 
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Congratulations WALT DISNEY! 

On your newest and most exciting 
True-Life Adventure feature... 


now in release 


We are proud that the 

ARRIFLEX 16mm camera and KILFITT KILAR 


Tele-lenses played an important part 
in the filming of this dramatic feature. 



and equipment—Kilfitt Kilar Lenses. 

























WHAT’S NEW 




is our business 

personalized 

service 




ROUND-THE-CLOCK SERVICES 


Negative Developing 

• 

First Print Department 

Ultra Violet and 

Flash Patch Printing 

• 

16mm and 35mm 

Release Printing 

• 

Kodachrome Printing 
63 Editing Rooms 


SPECIAL TV SERVICES 


For Color it's 








InC. 


, *V 

. '• 


Now 

Celebrating 
Our 25th 
Anniversary 


MOVIELAB FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 

619 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. JUdson 6-0360 


(Continued from Page 690) 


m 



All-Angle Dolly 

J. G. McAlister, Inc., 1117 No. Mc- 
Cadden PI., Hollywood 38, Calif., has 
acquired the manufacturing, sales and 
rental rights to the original Dual Steer¬ 
ing, All-angle Camera Dolly formerly 
manufactured by Stevens Rentals, Hol¬ 
lywood. Manufacturing has begun on 
additional units which are to be made 
available on rental to motion picture 
and TV studios throughout the country. 


Matte Box 

National Cine Equipment Co., Inc., 
209 West 48th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y., announces a new combination 
matte box and sunshade for use with 
8mm cine cameras and all professional 
and non-professional 16mm cameras. 
Unit provides for use of 2" square and 
3" square glass or gelatine filters, and 
various effect devices sue has gauzes, 
diffusion filters, effect filters, etc. 

The matte box is made of aluminum 
castings. Support rods are of dural. The 
base will fit all cameras. A feature is 
that it may be used with the Cine- 
Special without the need for dismount¬ 
ing the camera whenever film magazines 
are to be changed. List price is $44.95. 
Descriptive literature is available. 


Film Processors 

An economical, low-priced line of au¬ 
tomatic 16mm reversal, negative-positive 
film processing machines is announced 
by Milford Film Machine, P.0. Box 343, 
Milford, Conn. Equipment features day¬ 
light operation, quality controls, slip- 
clutch film drive, and automatic opera¬ 
tion. Prices start at $800, F.O.B. fac¬ 
tory. Descriptive brochure is available. 


Film Coding Machine 

Hollywood Film Company, 956 No. 
Seward Street, Hollywood 38, Calif., of¬ 
fers a new coding machine for 16mm 
and 35mm film. Both models will code 
up to and including 3,000 ft. reels 
of film. 
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NEW YEAR 
RESOLUTION 
YOU’LL EVER 
MAKE: 


CAPITAL 

FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 


1905 Fairview Ave., N. E., Washington 2, D. C. 
Telephone: LAwrence 6-4634 


RESOLVED: 

to try out thoroughly during 1956 
the personalized service and extra 
attention which come as an auto¬ 
matic bonus with every job by 
Capital Film Laboratories 


PRINTS BY CAPITAL1 

Scotch 

^ BRAND 

* Magnetic^/laminate 

* RCA Sound Recording 

• Editing 

* Processing 

• Printing 

• Service Studios 











ONE CAMERA 

16mm or 35mm 

in 10 SECONDS! 

Camerette 1635 

Reflex Motion Picture Camera 

Th« perfect camera for the motion picture film 

maker working in both 16mm or 35mm color 

or black and white. 

LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES— 

• The same lenses, same motor drives, same 
sound blimp and accessory equipment used 
for both 16mm or 35mm — to convert simply 
change the magazine. 

• Precise rugged movement 

• Reflex viewing 

• 200 degree adjustable shutter 

• Divergent three lens turret 

• Automatic film gate 400 / magazines 16 or 
35mm — the 16mm magazine will accom¬ 
modate daylight spools as well as standard 
core load. 

• Light weight — only 14 pounds with 3 
lenses, 400' magazine, and 6/8 volt motor. 

Write for brochure 



patents coutant-mathot 


Manufactured by Ets. Cine. Eclair, Paris 



Psychology And The Screen 

By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 


W E are often prone to think of film 
production as a blending of me¬ 
chanical and creative arts. It is surely 
all of that, but there is something 
more that goes into the making of a suc¬ 
cessful film—an intangible essence that 
reaches out to filmgoers and makes them 
laugh or cry, cheer the hero, hiss the 
villain {sub-consciously, at least). It is 
something you cannot put your finger 
on, but it must be present if an audience 
is to react appreciatively to a motion 
picture. This abstract force is based 
upon an understanding of people and 
their actions, how they think and react, 
why they do what they do. We have 
come to know it by the name psychology. 

Once a step-child in the realm of 
pseudo-science, psychology has in this 
century reached scientific maturity and 
has incidentally become an integral ele¬ 
ment of motion picture-making. Star 
names, smooth production, lavish sets 
are no longer sufficient to guarantee the 
success of a film. The novelty of lavish¬ 
ness has worn thin, and producers now 
realize that they must give an audience 
something it can “sink its teeth into,” a 
story of substantial fabric based on 
sound psychology. This is especially sig¬ 
nificant in view of the fact that film 
audiences, especially in America, do not 
go to motion picture theatres to think. 
Rather, they go with the expectation of 
taking part in a vicarious emotional ex¬ 
perience. As a result, our cinema ap¬ 
peals not to the intellect , but to the 
emotions. 

Film production consists of many var¬ 
ied elements: script, camera, direction, 
sound, music, editing, etc. We may vis¬ 
ualize the film itself as a symphony with 
all of these elements as instruments 
playing together to produce a harmoni¬ 
ous dramatic pattern, and balanced to 
extract certain emphatic responses from 
the audience. The point of balance is 
often exceedingly fine. Sometimes in the 
midst of a tensely dramatic scene an 
audience will begin to laugh for no ap¬ 
parent reason. This inappropriate re¬ 
action can always be traced to faulty 
psychology in some phase of production. 
That is why intelligent (and successful) 
producers now plan their productions 
with careful attention to correct psy¬ 
chological approach. 

Psychology applied to the screen acts 
as a kind of “sixth sense.” The audience 
should react to it without being con¬ 
scious of the machinery behind the 
scenes. Also, if too frequently used, psy¬ 
chological touches tend to lose their 
effectiveness. “Citizen Kane,” directed 
by Orson Welles and strikingly photo¬ 


graphed by the late Gregg Toland, was 
technically one of the finest pictures ever 
made. Violating all rules of cinematic 
convention, it introduced many original 
techniques to the screen and leaned 
heavily on psychological approaches to 
gain audience reaction. However, there 
were sequences when too many of these 
devices were used at the same time, vie- 
ing for audience-attention in such a way 
as to cloud the dramatic issues pre¬ 
sented. Too much of a good thing weak¬ 
ened the impact of an otherwise master¬ 
ful film. 

Association of ideas plays an impor¬ 
tant part in stimulating audience re¬ 
action. Each member of an audience will 
tend to associate certain phases of the 
photoplay with episodes out of his own 
experience, and will then accept the 
various ideas and stimuli that follow, 
reacting to them and experiencing a 
state of suspense concerning the outcome 
of separate sequences and the film as 
a whole. 

It is the sustaining of strong mood 
that holds an audience firmly in grasp 
and leads it to accept a pattern of facts 
which, if presented singly, would not be 
credible. Generally, inept handling of 
these values in the past has resulted in 
a common American aversion to motion 
picture themes based on fantasy. And 
yet, Americans are basically an imagi¬ 
native people and will accept well-pre¬ 
sented fantasy. 

Cinematic symbolism is a psycholog¬ 
ical device that is most generally wasted 
on American audiences. European film¬ 
makers delight in showing wind-swept 
fields and flashes of lightning to symbol¬ 
ize clashes of emotion. It has become a 
cliche to show waves dashing against a 
rocky shore in order to represent the re¬ 
lease of human passions. Such symbol¬ 
ism is either too farfetched or downright 
melodramatic and American audiences 
much prefer the more direct approach. 

The technician most responsible for 
psychology applied or misapplied to the 
motion picture is, of course, the direc¬ 
tor. He is the conductor of our cine¬ 
matic symphony. He is the one respon¬ 
sible for the careful blending of all the 
elements that go to make up the produc¬ 
tion. 

A good deal of the power of action 
and suspense films is created in the cut¬ 
ting room. It is here, too, that the in¬ 
tangible but psychologically essential 
elements of pace, rhythm, and tempo 
are injected into the film. Editing re¬ 
quires a certain “feel” for dramatic 
values plus a keen understanding of 
audience psychology. end 
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CAMERETTE 

Now Available with Two 
Important New Features! 

★ Adapted for CinemaScope 

★ Sound Blimp with Reflex Viewing 


Now for the first time—a lightweight camera for CinemaScope photography—the 
35mm Camerette with CinemaScope aperture, with full CinemaScope field visible 
through the reflex viewer. Auxiliary turret and matte for regular photography. 

New magnesium alloy blimp with viewing through the taking lens at all times through 
the Camerette’s reflex finder, making a lightweight, fully blimped combination 16mm 
or 35mm camera. Synchronous motors—110-v single phase, 220-v three phase. 



ONLY THE CAMERETTE HAS 


Patents Coutant-Mathot 
Manufactured by Eclair, Paris 


Write for descriptive literature 


BENJAMIN BERG COMPANY 

1410 N. VAN NESS AVE. • HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. • HOIlywood 2-0871 


Ability to use both 16mm and 35mm 
film in one camera. 


Sound blimp with reflex viewing, 
making a fully blimped, instantly 
interchangeable 16mm or 35mm 
camera. 









need location 
lighting...fast? 


Call on Jack Frost , one of the 
nation's largest suppliers of 
temporary lighting facilities. 

Wherever you are, whatever your 
lighting needs, you can depend on 
Jack Frost’s expert handling and com¬ 
plete range of equipment, from a 
100 watt inkie to 225 amp arc with 
mobile power plants. In the studio 
too, we can supplement your present 
equipment to meet any situation, any¬ 
where. We’ve been doing it for years 
for many of the top shows. 

Our service includes complete installa¬ 
tion and removal at one low cost. 


free estimates 

Write or wire for a free estimate and 
a Free Catalog of Equipment. 


JACK A. FROST 


Dept. AMCI 

234 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 

425 Burnamthorpe Road, Toronto 18, Ontario 

















































We’ve been doing some war-surplus buying lately, 
and have these real bargains to offer. 

11 Never used NATCO 16mm projectors . . . 
2000 ft. capacity, and were designed for heavy duty. 
The outfit comes in three cases, including a separate 
12" speaker; separate, powerful amplifier, and the 
projector itself . . . also, the NATCO has a unique 
light system, utilizing a 100 watt-20 volt projection 
lamp and an f 1.2 lens for really fantastic image 
brilliance. Worth over $500.00, we’re asking $275.00 
each as long as they last. 

35 EYEMO 12v motors, all are good and work, 
none have cables, and a couple are missing con¬ 
nectors for cables. Only $45.00 each. 


9 Single frame 35mm recording cameras . . . com¬ 
plete intermittent movement . . . “C” lens mount 
. . . perfect for conversion to slide film cameras. 
10-day money refund guarantee. $95.00 each. 

3 AMPRO 16mm Imperial silent projectors, brand 
new; 750 watt, fan-cooled, 2" f/1.6 lens, superb 
machine for screening rushes, etc., swing-out gate 
for easy cleaning. List price $299.50; our price only 
$199.50 each . . . includes handsome, luggage-type 
carrying case. 



* * * 


By the way, for you busy Xmas 
shoppers, F&B’s new amateur movie 
department carries a complete stock of 
8mm and 16mm cameras, projectors, 
slide projectors, tape recorders, and ac¬ 
cessories for your Xmas gifts. We can promise you 
the lowest prices and fastest delivery on all these 
items. Write us your wants and let us quote you by 
return Airmail ... or better still, phone Art Florman 
at Murray Hill 2-2928. 


F & B PRO CINE - THE MOST 

improved tripod in the 

MEDIUM WEIGHT CLASS 


for all cameras 



Does your tripod include these 

exclusive PRO CINE features? 

A. External camera tightening 
knob with angle gears 

B. Telescoping, offset tripod 

handle. 

C. Second tripod handle po¬ 
sition 

D. Large positive pan and tilt 
locks 

E. Brass shaft for longer wear, 
no sticking 

F. Separate, precision machined 
friction plate 

G. Four bolted leg supports 
with leg rest ledge 

H. Aluminum leg tops — no 
holes drilled thru wood legs 

I. Single knob leg tightening 
—for even tension and no 
warping 

J. Superb, seasoned and wax¬ 
ed hardwood legs. Will 
never stick. 

Finest Precision Craftsmanship 
a .d Materials 

Friction head unconditionally 
guaranteed for five years 


MADE IN USA 

Exclusively by F&B 


Price $145.00 

Heavy Duty Fibre Case $20. 


Available direct or at 
leading camera dealers 


TUST ARRIVED ... A CARLOAD 
OF ENCORE *4" magnetic recording 
tape, plastic base, 1200 foot rolls on 7" 
reels. List price $5.50 per roll . . . our 
price is $5.60 FOR THREE ROLLS, 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED TO SATISFY . . . 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 




body’ll sleep 
details. 


* + * 

A NEW PRODUCT for you lung- 
weary producers . . . PORT-A-PAGE 
... a battery powered hand loudspeaker 
. . . great for location or studio shoot¬ 
ing. Voice range over x /\ mile. No¬ 
on your sets anymore. Write for prices, 


* * ¥ 


Have you met Erwin Laster, our new 
mechanical genius? Erwin is in charge 
of our machine shop and repair depart¬ 
ment . . . and if he can’t fix it . . . 
believe us, you can throw it away. 
Erwin is responsible for the fine condition of the 
rental equipment you have been receiving. 



* V- + 

A salute to Berndt-Bach for their 
marvelous Auricon cameras, which, in 
a few short years have become the 
standard TV news camera. It is always 
a pleasure to demonstrate and sell 
Auricons, and we have sold a goodly number of 
them thru the years, with never a single complaint 
which was not speedily corrected . . . 



AURICON 


a fine, precision camera. 


BERNDT-BACH ... a cooperative, conscientious 
organization. 


F&B 

NOMINAR 1" f/0.95 LENS 

HUGE 

INDUSTRIAL 
INTERIORS 

AUDIENCE 
REACTION 
SHOTS 
COLOR 
NEWSREELS 

In C mount for all 16mm cameras 
“THE FASTEST CINE LENS IN THE WORLD” 

More than twice as fast as f/1.4 
Definition, resolution and contrast as good/or better 
than any comparable lens. 

Price $165.00 $9.90 FET 

Including — 

Series VI filter holder, sunshade 
Screw-on dust covers 
Leather carrying case 


F & B SPLIT REELS 



Eliminates FLANGES and 
risky TIGHTWINDS 

Simply open Split Reels—slip in film on core 
and work with safety , speed and accuracy. 
400 ft. SPLIT REEL $4.50 

800 . 6.00 

1200 . 7.50 

1600 . 9.00 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





FLORMAN & BABB 


68 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Phone: Murray Hill 2-2928 

Cable Address - FLORBABB, N.Y. 



































S.O.S. 16 35mm TITLER and 
SPECIAL EFFECTS KIT TGIV 


IMPROVE YOUR FILM TITLES 
with the TEL-Animaprint 


for 

profes¬ 

sional 

results! 


For producing the widest range of titles, trick films, cartoons, 
animation, etc. Takes most types of movie cameras. Horizontal 
and vertical operation. Table adjustable north, east, south, west. 
Front and rear illumination. Title board size 7 % ” x 9 ] / 2 ”, over-all 
dimensions 40” x 15” x 12”, weight 40 lbs. Complete with all 
accessories. Write for illustrated brochure. 

MODEL TG II, 16mm.$159.50 

MODEL TG, III, 16mm..$198.50 

MODEL TG IV, 16/35mm (illustrated)....$295.00 


For MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS, ANIMA¬ 
TORS, SPECIAL EFFECTS LABORATORIES, TV 
STATIONS, ADVERTISING AGENCIES, ETC. 

The first sensibly priced Hot Press 
Title Machine for high quality, fast 
lettering. Prints dry from colored foil 
for instant use. Acme pegs give per¬ 
fect registration on paper or acetate 
cells. Prints all colors. TEL-Anamiprint 
tools for top techniques — greatest 
dollar for dollar value in the 
industry! 


ONLY 

$ 395 


Write for brochure 

T EL-Anima products manu¬ 
factured and distributed ex¬ 
clusively by S.O.S. 


The Profitable All-Purpose Film Processor 

Btidmiaiic- JR. 


iDmdamicc -JR 

BRIDGAMATIC JR. REVERSAL assures quality pictures in 
minutes—Spot news and sports events can be shown 
immediately after they occur. This is the perfect All- 
Purpose Processor at a price anyone can afford. Reversal 
speed 1200 r per hour—also does negative and positive 
film. Light-Tight compartment for daylight operation—has 
8 stainless steel tanks—completely automatic “Dry-to-Dry.” 

MODEL R $1995 —Includes basic Bridgamatic fea¬ 
tures such as overdrive, nylon bearings, air squeegee, 
built-in drybox, blower, heating elements, 400' enclosed 
magazine and daylite compartment. 

MODEL RA $2495 —Same basic features of Model 
R plus continuously variable speed control, 1200 ft. 
enclosed magazine, feed-in and take-up elevators. 

$300 PRICE INCREASE EFFECTIVE JAN. 1, 1956 
Order Now and Save! 


I 6mm Automatic Reversal —for TV Stations , Photo Finishers , 
Industrial or Documentary Producers / Universities / Etc. 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF S.O.S. TIME-PAYMENT PLAN—Trade-ins Accepted. Send List. 


The Department Store of the Motion Picture Industry" 


S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY COOP. 


— 

602 WEST 52nd ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. kt.'JLw 

Phone: PLaza 7-0440 Cable: S0S0UND - 5 ^^: 


The Answer to Economy in Animation 


WESTERN BRANCH 


6331 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 28, California — Telephone: HOIlywood 7-9202 





























ARTHUR EDESON, A.S.C.—was Douglas 
Fairbanks’ favorite cameraman. 



HAL ROSSON, A.S.C.—Gloria Swanson 
considered him the best in the business. 



JOHN SEITZ, A.S.C—his photography 
contributed to Valentino’s success. 



LEE GARMES, A.S.C.—photographed 
many of Von Sternberg’s productions. 


CHARLES ROSHER, A.S.C.—filmed most 
of Mary Pickford’s early-day silent films. 


Five Veteran Cinematographers 
Honored With "George" Awards 

Men who filmed the epics of the silent 
days cited along with veteran directors, 
actors and actresses at the George 
Eastman House Festival of Film Artists. 


A new award for outstanding achieve¬ 
ment in motion pictures was in¬ 
augurated last month, when the George 
Eastman House memorial to the late 
George Eastman of Rochester, New 
York, presented “Georges” to twenty 
well-known motion picture personalities 
for their outstanding contribution to 
motion pictures during the memorable 
“silent” era of 1915-1925. Honored in 
the award presentations were five cam¬ 
eramen, five directors, five actresses 
and five actors. 

The five cameramen are Arthur Ede- 
son, A.S.C., Lee Garmes, A.S.C., Char¬ 
les Rosher, A.S.C., Hal Rosson, A.S.C., 
and John Seitz, A.S.C. Arthur Edeson 
was for many years Douglas Fairbanks 
Sr.’s cameraman. He directed the pho¬ 
tography of such memorable Doug 
Fairbanks’ thrillers as “The Three Mus¬ 
keteers,” “Robin Hood,” and “Thief of 
Bagdad.” Lee Garmes photographed 
many of Von Sternberg’s feature films 

American Cinematographer 


and is probably best remembered for 
his outstanding black-and-white photog¬ 
raphy of “The Duchess and the Waiter,” 
starring Adolph Menjou. 

Charles Rosher, who came to Holly¬ 
wood from England, where he had won 
wide renown as a photographer, became 
Mary Pickford’s favorite cameraman. 
Among the well-remembered Pickford 
films he photographed were “Heart of 
the Hills,” “Pollyana,” and “The Hood¬ 
lum.” 

Hal Rosson became famous during the 
early twenties as Gloria Swanson’s 
favorite cameraman. Following the flat¬ 
tering photography Rosson gave his first 
Swanson film, the famous and popular 
Gloria never allowed another camera¬ 
man to photograph her until contractual 
terminations sent Rosson to another stu¬ 
dio. Hal photographed Gloria Swanson 
in such features as “Manhandled,” 
“Zaza,” and “A Society Scandal.” 

(Continued on Page 736) 
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CLOSEUP OR LONGSHOT, the new Twentieth Century-Fox 55mm 
CinemaScope camera does a remarkable job first time out photo¬ 
graphing “Carousel” with great clarity, depth and definition. 


ON SCENES like this, TCF’s 55mm CinemaScope camera produces an 
excellent image with little or no distortion, straight horizontal lines, 
and good definition to the extreme edges of the screen. 


AND NOW 55MM 


I T WAS A TREMENDOUS personal thrill 
and at the same time a somewhat 
cautious experience to be handed the 
cinematographic assignment on 20th 
Century-Fox’s “Carousel,” the first mo¬ 
tion picture to be filmed in 55mm 
CinemaScope. Pioneering any new pro¬ 
cess discloses many new problems. When 
you are told to “shoot” a multi-million 


dollar production in a process that only 
a few weeks before was the object of 
drawing-board scrutiny, a few inner 
qualms are understandable. It is a com¬ 
pliment to those of us of the photo¬ 
graphic branch that our studio execu¬ 
tives take it for granted that we will 
carry an assignment through to success. 

In the beginning it was decided to 


film “Carousel” in both 55mm and the 
standard 35mm CinemaScope. This 
meant double set-ups for each shot. 
When the results became available for 
screening, our studio decided the 35mm 
version was no longer required, and 
thereafter we filmed the production only 
in 55mm CinemaScope. We opened 
“Carousel” on location at Boothbay 
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SHOOTING a dance sequence on location at Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine. Behind the 55mm CinemaScope camera mounted on a 
crane at right is director of photography Charles G. Clarke, A.S.C. 


ANOTHER VIEW of the same action. Here Clarke is lining up the 
shot which involves girls dancing on roof of seaside inn. Clarke, in¬ 
cidentally, is first photographer to use 55mm camera on a feature. 







Harbor, Maine. The camera we used 
was a conversion of the old Fox Film 
Company’s 70mm ‘"Grandeur” wide 
screen camera developed some 25 years 
before. The aperture and race plate 
had been converted to 55mm, but many 
other details, such as the magazines, still 
retained the 70mm size. At first we en¬ 
countered the normal mechanical diffi¬ 
culties to be expected with a new pro¬ 
cess on a made-over camera. But day by 
day we remedied these problems and 
eventually production continued with 
the smoothness associated with normal 
35mm operation. Meanwhile, the labor¬ 
atory was overcoming its problems and 
perfected its technique to the point 
where 55mm pioneering is at an end 
and the technique is definitely here to 
stay. 

From the inception of CinemaScope 
by 20th Century-Fox in 1953 the studio, 
under President Spyros Skouras, Vice 
President in Charge of Production 
Darryl F. Zanuck and Technical Super¬ 
visors Earl Sponable, A.s.c., and Sol 
Halprin, a.s.c., has striven constantly 
to improve the process. During the past 
two years of film production at 20th 
Century-Fox we have had the advantage 
of the improved coupled CinemaScope 
lenses which replaced the original at¬ 
tachment type anamorphic lens. 

It was early realized that because of 
the great magnification of the film on 
today’s huge motion picture screens, 
greater definition had to be obtained 
somewhere. The theatres offering wide¬ 
screen projection, were, in effect, en¬ 
larging film beyond its normal resolu¬ 
tion power. A logical step was to start 
with the negative. The film manufactur¬ 
ers have done about all that can be 
immediately expected with modern color 
films, so greater definition could only be 
obtained by going to a larger negative 
size. Hence, after experimenting with 
various size film—70mm, 65mm, etc.— 
it was decided to increase the present 
CinemaScope film by four diameters. 
This promised that maximum quality 
and sharpness could be obtained within 
the realm of the photographic objectives 
and portability of camera equipment. 

At a cursory glance one would assume 
that doubling the width of 35mm film 
would result in 70mm film. A feature of 
the basic CinemaScope system is the 
narrower sprocket perforations, which, 
being smaller, allows more film for the 
picture image. These same perforation 
dimensions are used in the camera in 
this system, hence the result comes out 
55mm. 

At present, while 55mm projectors are 
being designed, the only prints avail¬ 
able are taken from the 55mm negatives 
and reduced to standard 35mm Cinema¬ 
Scope. These prints can be shown in any 
theater equipped for the showing of 


standard CinemaScope without any 
modification necessary to projection 
equipment. Even with these reduction 
prints, the projected film is completely 
free from grain, and the clarity, depth 
and definition has been improved ap¬ 
proximately 50 per cent over standard 
35mm CinemaScope. It is estimated that 
when 55mm projectors are available, the 
clarity, lack of distortion and definition 
will increase another 25 per cent over 
that of the “reduced” 35mm prints. 

The new 55mm CinemaScope nega¬ 
tive is exactly four diameters greater in 
size—twice the width and twice as high 
—so that reductions are made without 
altering the composition of the original 
negative. Actually this is greater nega¬ 
tive area than afforded by some of the 
other wide films now in use or pro¬ 
posed, for while they employ a 5 or 6 
perforation pull-down, the 55mm also 
has an 8-perforation or double frame 
height. Anamorphic lenses create the 
CinemaScope 1 to 2.50 ratio from the 
conventional frame size. 

The photographic lenses are doubled in 
focal length over what is normally used 
in 35mm CinemaScope. In filming 
“Carousel” I used 75mm, 100mm, and 
152mm coupled CinemaScope lenses. 
The 100mm is considered the “normal” 
lens, which was used for the majority 
of scenes. We used the 152mm lens for 
close shots and the 75mm when an ex¬ 
treme wide angle was required. This 
naturally suggests a problem of depth 
of focus, and after filming “Carousel” 


under every possible type of condition 
I found the following true: 

When the principal points of interest 
are sharp, such as the foreground actors, 
it is not necessary—in fact it is an ad¬ 
vantage—that the background not be 
pin-point sharp. This creates a quality 
of roundness or stereoscopic effect that 
makes the artists or foreground objects 
stand out sharply from the background. 
Not so many years ago we cinematog¬ 
raphers used to open our lenses and cut 
down the shutter to obtain this same 
effect. This is not to imply that there 
is no depth in our 55mm CinemaScope 
shots. Conversely, all who have seen the 
first demonstration reels of “Carousel” 
have commented favorably upon the re¬ 
markable depth. (Incidentally, I hear 
that these demonstration reels will be 
made available for screening by pro¬ 
ducers and exhibitors and others con¬ 
cerned, in the major cities of the 
world.) The longer focal length lenses 
normally permit a reduction of stop 
which compensates to some extent for 
the shallower depth. This has been borne 
out in shooting studio interiors where I 
have found I could stop down slightly 
more at a a given light level. 

It seems to be a characteristic of 
CinemaScope lenses that they tend to 
carry focus forward. As we learn this 
by seeing the results on the screen— 
whether in 35mm or 55mm Cinema¬ 
Scope—we drop the focus back of the 
principal action so that the true focus 
(Continued, on Page 726) 



CHARLES G. CLARKE, A.S.C., who directed the photography of 20th Century-Fox’s “Carousel,” 
is shown here with the studio’s prototype 55mm CinemaScope camera, which was used to 
film the entire production. Using the camera was as simple as using a 35mm Cinema¬ 
Scope camera, according to Clarke. 
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THE CAMERA “ROLLS” ON a scene for Twentieth Century-Fox’s 
“Rains of Ranchipur,” as the camera crew watches every detail 
to insure a satisfactory take. From right to left are Milton Krasner, 


A.S.C., director of photography; operator Paul Lockwood; first assist¬ 
ant Al Lebovitz (dark shirt); and Larry Prather, second assistant cam¬ 
eraman. Focused on scene is studio’s standard CinemaScope camera. 


A Day With A Camera 

An observer’s account of a day spent with a camera and 
crew shooting scenes for “Rains of Ranchipur” 
at Twentieth Century-Fox studio. 


By ALLAN BALTER 


T his is a story of a day in the life of 
a studio motion picture camera. A 
Twentieth Century-Fox CinemaScope 
camera. It bears the identification num¬ 
ber 15, and it recently completed the 
filming of “Rains of Ranchipur” under 
the direction of cinematographer Milton 
Krasner, A.S.C. 

I followed this camera and its crew 
through an entire day’s work recently, 


starting at 7:45 one morning morning 
when I joined Milton Krasner, assist¬ 
ant cameraman Al Lebovitz and opera¬ 
tor Paul Lockwood. I stayed with the 
camera and its crew the entire day as it 
photographed scenes for “Rains of 
Ranchipur,” right up until around 6:00 
p.m. that evening. I learned a great 
deal about feature film photography, 
but most important, I was able to ob¬ 


serve first hand how the entire camera 
crew functions as a team in the pro¬ 
duction of a picture. 

Like so many of the people in this 
industry who are not on what might 
be called “intimate” terms with a pro¬ 
fessional motion picture camera, I had 
always just sort of taken the big black 
“Kodak” for granted. Most everyone 
(Continued on Page 731) 
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DIRECTOR of photography Milton Krasner, A.S.C., uses his 
viewing glass to check the set lighting. 


MILTON KRASNER keeps an eye on set lighting progress as the 
crane-mounted camera is being readied for the first shot. 



FIRST ASSISTANT cameraman Al Lebovitz makes certain the 
aperture plate is clean before and after every shot. 



AN INTELLIGENT and experienced gaffer is the cameraman’s best 
friend. Here Krasner and Lang give lights final check. 



OPERATOR Paul Lockwood handled the camera during the takes. 


IT'S A BIG set but the CinemaScope lens got it all. 
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FINE EXAMPLE of effect lighting by Frank Planer, A.S.C., for a scene 
in “Not as a Stranger.” Note how well the natural light falling from 
the table lamp has been simulated. 


THE EFFECT of candlelight falling on the faces of two players is 
successfully achieved here by Joseph LaShelie, A.S.C. Authenticity 
of such an effect depends upon proper direction of light and the 
right quality and volume. 


Use Of Effect Lighting In 
Commercial Film Production 


By CHARLES LORING 


B usiness and industrial films often 
require more attention to effect 
lighting than is necessary in enter¬ 
tainment films in order to lend greater 
visual impact to the product or service 
such films aim to exploit. Effect light¬ 
ing, which might also be very properly 
termed “atmospheric” lighting, is ex¬ 
actly what the term implies: lighting 
that creates a desired visual or atmo¬ 
spheric effect in the scene, such as night, 
day, dusk, candlelight, etc. It is most 
effectively demonstrated in the average 
theatrical feature film, which affords the 
aspiring industrial cinematographer his 
best means of study of the subject. 

The function of effect lighting in in¬ 
dustrial films is not to achieve results 
that are tricky or consciously “arty,” but 
to add realism and drama to the presen¬ 
tation of the idea, service or product 
which the film portrays. Today, the 
best industrial films show a sharp ten¬ 
dency to get away from the stereotyped 
“business film” approach of yesterday. 
The producers of these films are concen¬ 
trating with greater emphasis upon real¬ 
istic human interest situations against 


which to showcase the client’s products 
or service. To the production technician, 
this means that sunlight coming through 
a window in a scene must really look 
like sunlight; that firelight from an open 
fireplace must flicker realistically upon 
the faces of players appearing in the 
scene—perhaps toasting the client’s 
marshmallows; and that when a table 
lamp or floor lamp is shown as the source 
of light in the scene, the players must 
appear to be lighted by those same 
lamps. 

In developing true effect lighting, the 
first rule that should be observed is that 
such lighting must never call attention 
to itself; it might be subtle. Even in the 
more extreme cases, the lighting should 
always be subordinated to the action in 
such a way that it enhances or comple¬ 
ments it, but never overwhelms it. 

Let us consider first the use of lamps 
or other lighting units which appear in 
the scene as apparent lighting sources— 
units such as a chandelier, floor lamp or 
table lamp. These are known as “prac- 
ticals” in the parlance of movie making 
and they are included in this discussion 


because they require more precise han¬ 
dling than off-stage units used for illu¬ 
mination. 

A lamp or lighting unit actually ap¬ 
pearing in the scene as part of it must 
give the illusion of being the source— 
or part of it—by which the players and 
the set itself is lighted. It must therefore 
be brighter than anything which it il¬ 
luminates. In order to achieve this effect, 
strong photoflood lamps replace the cus¬ 
tomary light bulbs and a sufficiently 
dark lampshade is used so that the in¬ 
tense light from the photofloods will not 
“burn up” that area of the scene. Spot- 
(Continued on Page 724) 


THE CUKALORIS is an effective tool for achiev¬ 
ing certain lighting effects on walls, etc. The 
“cookie” is used unusually close to wall here 
only to show the lighting pattern obtained. 
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New Portable 
VistaVision Camera 


New lightweight job affords 
same flexibility in shooting 
as when using an Eyemo or 
Arriflex for standard 35mm. 


T he “hand-held” camera, so-called. 

still is one of the important tools in 
feature film production. It provides the 
cameraman with a compact, lightweight 
camera for use in locales where the 
larger studio camera cannot be used, 
on remote location exteriors where it is 
almost impossible to bring in the larger 
camera, or for making special closeup 
shots as in fight scenes, boxing matches, 
etc. In standard 35 mm film production, 
such cameras as the Eyemo, Arriflex, 
Camerette, Fairchild, etc., are used. 

When Paramount studio developed 
and put into use the revolutionary new 
VistaVision camera, which has the neg¬ 
ative traveling horizontally instead of 
vertically through the camera, it auto¬ 
matically created a need for a light, 
hand-held version of the same camera 
for production purposes. The studio’s 
technical departments immediately set 
to work on the problem, and they re¬ 
cently perfected a hand-held, double¬ 
frame VistaVision camera having the 


ultimate in compactness and simplicity. 
Its net weight with a loaded magazine 
is but 1 714 pounds. The compact electric 
motor is driven by 28 volts of D.C. 
current, which may be supplied by 
power pack, storage battery, or a con¬ 
venient 18 ^ pound battery belt worn 
by the camera operator. This battery 
belt has a capacity that will operate the 
(Continued on Page 728) 


CAMERAMAN Till Gabbani (top, right) is 
shown operating the new hand-held Vista¬ 
Vision camera. Note roJary turret on front 
of viewfinder. PHOTO AT LEFT shows door 
on top of camera opened to reveal interior 
which features central sprocket feed and 
takeup. 



PHOTOS ABOVE show ease with which new portable VistaVision magazine is only 17V2 pounds. Camera motor is driven by power 

camera may be used in any position. Net weight with loaded supplied by 28-volt battery belt worn by operator. 
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VIEW of some of the equipment carried in the special transport designed 
by author for motion picture unit of the Douglas Aircraft Co. f Inc./ 
Santa Monica, Calif. Railing around top gives protection to cameramen 
when shooting there; is collapsible. 


ANOTHER VIEW of the inventory of equipment, each piece of which 
fits snugly into its allotted space within the van. Here also may be 
seen the smaller of the two van compartments, and the 700-pound 
dolly with Mitchell camera mounted in place. 


Movie Studio In A Truck 

All the equipment necessary for full-scale film production 
by Douglas Aircraft Company is transported to locations in 
a specially designed mobile carrier that provides ready 
accessibility to any item, be it camera, lamp or dolly. 


By FRANK J. R O H , JR 

Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 


F ilm production in the aviation in¬ 
dustry today demands the same 
equipment and facilities that the major 
studios have found important to speedy 
and economical film making. This is 
especially true because much of this film 
production, which is documentary in 
character, is done on location rather than 
in a studio. Some examples of our recent 
production work at Douglas Aircraft 
Company in Santa Monica include a 
documentary of the global flight of the 
famed Douglas C-124’s from Korea to 
Germany, World Record Speed Run of 
the F4D “Skyray” at Salton Sea, and the 
recent 500 kilometer closed course World 
Record Speed Run at Edwards Air Force 
Base in October, 1955, by the Navy’s 
Midget Attack Bomber, the A4D “Sky- 
hawk.” In addition, of course, there was 


the usual motion picture assignments 
that come to us daily such as recording 
some new phase of aircraft production, 
testing, engineering, first flights of new 
craft, and aerial records of all planes 
flown in test flights. 

Long ago we recognized the need for 
a suitable mobile unit that would enable 
us to transport all the necessary produc¬ 
tion equipment for the type of work we 
do, yet one that would be so planned 
that almost every item equipment would 
be readily accessible without the need 
for unloading the carrier entirely. More¬ 
over, we required mechanical assistance 
for loading and unloading such heavy 
pieces of equipment as our 700-pound 
camera dolly, heavy lighting units, etc. 
Last but no least, the unit should provide 
on the roof a shooting platform that 


would permit us to photograph from 
sufficient height in order to properly 
cover such action as plane takeoffs and 
landings. So, we set about designing and 
building just such a mobile unit. The 
complete job is illustrated in the accom¬ 
panying photos. 

The particular problems encountered 
by the documentary motion picture unit 
vary greatly with each set-up; therefore, 
taking this into consideration, and keep¬ 
ing the keynote of accessibility for all 
the equipment as the most desirable fea¬ 
ture, the design of the truck was worked 
out with some excellent help from Stand¬ 
ard Carriage Works of Los Angeles, who 
had previously built many transport 
units for the motion picture industry. 
Standard Carriage was very interested 
in our problems and worked closely with 
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INSIDE VIEW of van showing how each piece of equipment is secured 
in place, arranged in orderly manner. At right is workbench for 
making “on location" repairs to equipment. Unit is ll' S" high; 8' 
wide, 24V 2 ' long and weighs 22,960 pounds when fully loaded. 


us in designing a compact mobile unit 
that would contain the following: a 
shooting platform with collapsible rail¬ 
ing, a complete work shop, portable gen¬ 
erator to supply 110V power, film stor¬ 
age, etc. 

Starting with a standard cab-over-en¬ 
gine Ford truck, the chasis was length¬ 
ened 3'6", and the special box or van 
body was then constructed. Each lamp, 
stand, length of cable, etc., was carefully 
measured in relation to the interior di¬ 
mensions of the truck body. Finally a 
two-section body was deemed best, i.e., a 
small forward section for storage of all 
the stands, reflectors and the 115V aux¬ 
iliary power plant, while the rear, or 
larger space would be used for the lamp 
heads and camera equipment, work 
bench, film storage etc. 

The interior design was worked out 
through careful study of the particular 
needs of the company’s motion picture 
unit in relation to location and the ac¬ 
cessibility, in that each single unit of 
equipment had to be instantly remov¬ 
able whether it was the huge Mole- 
Richardson lOK’s or the babies and 
their Blue Comet booms, or one of the 
skypans; so the design for the interior 
started with the placement of the two 
largest lamps, the lOK’s. It was decided 
to place these as near the center of the 
truck, fore and aft, as possible. They 
were located up against the dividing wall 
between the forward and aft sections. 
The smaller lamps were hung on indi¬ 
vidual brackets on this forward wall. 


Then the seniors were placed individual¬ 
ly on the floor along the left side of the 
van opposite the work bench. The jun¬ 
iors were mounted individually above 
the seniors, leaving room for mounting 
two of the booms between them. 

All-steel welded construction through¬ 
out makes this an ideal set-up as can be 


ascertained from the accompanying pho¬ 
tographs, for each mounting is rigid and 
becomes a part of the van with all the 
lamps actually resting on rubber shock 
mounts. 

The camera dolly rests in the center 
of the van and is held firmly in place. 
The floor is reinforced with 1 /^" steel 
plate to prevent floor sag at this point. 
Also, there is an Anthony hydraulic lift 
gate at the rear to aid in loading and un¬ 
loading the camera dolly and other 
heavy equipment ... a real work-saver. 

Cable, as anyone knows who has ever 
handled it, weighs considerable, and so 
cable boxes were designed and construct¬ 
ed between the forward wheel base and 
the rear wheel base, so that the bottom 
of the boxes is only 18" off the ground. 
This cuts the energy necessary for lifting 
way down and greatly facilitates han¬ 
dling 1800 feet of 4/0 cable in 100 foot 
lengths, plus plugging boxes and 500 
foot “3-wires” by reducing the distance 
from the ground to storage area and vice 
versa. 

An auxiliary power plant, the Onan 
115V, 600-Watt portable generator unit, 
was selected to supply power to run the 
Mitchell “16” camera when necessary, 
illumination for the interior of the truck, 
and power to run drill motors or solder¬ 
ing irons, etc., for repair jobs. This port¬ 
able generator plant also supplies power 
to the refrigerator unit and to the two- 
way radio which is used for communica¬ 
tion to the flight tower, the planes on the 
field and for emergency needs. 

There is a collapsible steel safety rail¬ 
ing on the roof which protects the cam- 
(Continued on Page 726) 


TYPICAL OF locations encountered by Douglas Aircraft Company's Film Unit is this 
interior of one of company’s assembly plants. Production truck enabled film makers to 
transport all necessary equipment to location in one trip and set it up for use in a 
minimum of time. 
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So, when you turn those 16mm dreams into 

realities, be sure to call upon Precision for the accurate , sound 

and exact processing your films deserve. 

Remember: Precision is the pace-setter in processing 
of all film. No notching of originals —scene to scene 
color correction, optical track printing, 
all are the very best... 35mm service, too! 


you’ll see 


and hear 


The joy of accomplishment is a universal happiness. 
Especially in the case of a film which is your creation, born 
out of hard work and careful planning. 


FOR A HAPPY PRESENTATION 


Because Precision’s staff of specialists adds its own 
creative efforts to yours by the use of specially designed 
equipment, and by careful handling and intelligent timing — 
you might say we are fellow creators, working with you 
to bring out all you’ve put into the original.. .Yes, 
and maybe more! 


FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 
21 West 46th Street, New York 36, New York 


A DIVISION OF J. A. MAURER. INC 


l 


t 


In everything, there is one best ... in film processing, it's Precision 


























NLMAvjiNfc ml twin-head camera unit installed in Auricon camera, ringer 
points to pre-striped magnetic sound track film, which receives both 
optical picture and synchronized sound track at same time. 


Magnetic Recording 
For Auricon Cameras 

Now optional feature for new or 
existing Auricon S. O. F. cameras. 


WEIGHING but 7 pounds, the portable Filmagnetic Model MA-10 
amplifier is easily carried in its trim cowhide leather case with 
shoulder strap. Self-contained batteries operate amplifier for 
continuous period of 50 hours. 


I T was inevitable that sooner or later all the advantages 
of magnetic recording would be incorporated into single¬ 
system motion picture cameras, replacing optical recording 
which has been the standard until now. Recently there was 
announced in American Cinematographer a camera of 
European make which featured a coupled magnetic film 
recorder. And now, Berndt-Bach, Inc., makers of the famous 
line of Auricon motion picture sound cameras, has an¬ 
nounced the availability of magnetic recording as an option¬ 
al feature for factory installation on all new or existing 
Auricon sound-on-film cameras. 

After being installed at the factory in any Auricon camera, 
the unit, which is trade-named “Filmagnetic,” can then be 
temporarily removed without the use of tools, thus providing 
a choice of high-fidelity optical or magnetic sound tracks. 

Auricon Filmagnetic produces lip-synchronized “talking 
pictures” and music of quality on 16mm black-and-white 
or color film pre-striped for magnetic sound before it is 
exposed to light. 

The high-fidelity sound reproduction possible with Filmag¬ 
netic should be sweet music to the ears of the professional 


AURICON FILMAGNETIC twin-head sound recording-reproducing 
unit weighs but 4 ounces, will record high-fidelity speech or 
music. Once installed in an Auricon camera, it may be quickly 
removed to permit use of optical S.O.F. recorder. 


film producer, who now for the first time has his choice of 
single-system magnetic or optical sound track with his pic¬ 
ture—on the same film at the same time. 

The complete Filmagnetic outfit consists of a highly func¬ 
tional magnetic sound-on-film camera recording unit weigh¬ 
ing only 4 ounces and a compact 7-pound amplifier neatly 
fitted into a handsome cowhide-leather carrying case, as 
may be seen in photos above. 

Perhaps Filmagnetic’s greatest attraction for the pro- 
(Continued on Page 722) 
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THE FILMORAMA anamorphic lens for 16mm cameras produces a picture with an aspect 
ratio of l-to-2.68—greater than CinemaScope. Here Tullio Pellegrini adjusts focus of the 
Filmorama mounted before his Bolex H-16. 


Filming With Filmorama 

An amateur movie maker’s first experience 
with the Bell & Howell “Filmorama” wide-screen 
lens for 16-millimeter cameras. 


By CLIFFORD 

T housands of amateur photographers 
have made movies of San Francisco 
over the years but few, if any, have 
filmed it as did Tullio Pellegrini. His 
version, “San Francisco,” was shot in 
the Bell and Howell Filmorama 16mm 
wide-screen process. 

An indication of this San Franciscan’s 
success with his first effort in the new 
16mm wide-screen format was the en¬ 
thusiasm with which his picture was re¬ 
ceived by nearly 500 critical amateur 
filmers at the recent “Filming for Fun 
Fiesta” held recently in San Francisco. 


HARRINGTON 

Production of the 16mm color picture 
with magnetic sound-on-film presented 
more of a challenge than most amateur 
movie makers have to face. Pellegrini 
had to learn to plan his shots with the 
wider dimension of the auxiliary wide¬ 
screen lens always in mind. In addition, 
he had to choose subjects which would 
be suitable for wide-screen treatment. In 
many instances careful selection of cam¬ 
era angles turned otherwise common¬ 
place scenes into dramatic wide-screen 
material. 

The film is a picture tour which any 


visitor to the city might make. After a 
brief glimpse of several civic buildings, 
we see such landmarks as Coit tower, 
Fisherman’s Wharf, nearby Alcatraz 
prison and Treasure Island. 

Pellegrini introduces a bit of history 
with a still photograph of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition held in 1915. A lap- 
dissolve to a long shot of the same area 
today shows the old Palace of Fine Arts 
surrounded by row after row of houses 
and apartment buildings. Also included 
are wide-screen studies of such well- 
known places as the Cliff House, Play- 
land, Golden Gate Park, Fleishhacker 
Park and Chinatown. 

Pellegrini takes his viewers for a ride 
on a cable car, and on a scenic trip by 
auto down a street which has been de¬ 
scribed as the most crooked thorough¬ 
fare in the world. Within the length and 
breadth of an average city block the 
pavement makes eight hairpin turns 
down a steep hill. The picture concludes 
with shots of the Golden Gate bridge at 
sunset, and night shots of world-famed 
Market Street aglow with lights. 

Through the skillful use of the Film¬ 
orama lens, plus extensive planning and 
careful editing, Pellegrini has created a 
smooth flowing, fastly paced picture. He 
first prepared his script so that his con¬ 
tinuity would be worked out before he 
started. Then he spent two months shoot¬ 
ing the film. 

The picture is tightly knit. Pellegrini 
used many lap-dissolves and bridging 
shots taken from his moving automobile 
to tie the scenes together. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that all his special effects 
were made in the camera. He kept static 
shots, such as those of the civic build¬ 
ings, at a minimum; these seldom last 
more than three and one-half seconds 
on the screen. 

The picture is kept moving smoothly 
by tying several scenes together with 
transitional devices. For example, in a 
sequence of quick glimpses of signs at 
Fisherman’s Wharf the last shot is of a 
sign shaped like a fish. He quickly fol¬ 
lows this with a shot of a real fish on 
the counter of a sidewalk stand. 

To shoot scenes from his moving car 
while driving alone, he constructed a 
special bracket for his camera. The 
bracket attaches to the molding around 
the windshield and is constructed from 
scrap wood and strips of metal, as may 
be seen in the accompanying photo¬ 
graph. 

Of all the sequences, perhaps the most 
difficult to photograph from the stand¬ 
point of wide-screen was that of China¬ 
town. Few shots that the average traveler 
would make are suitable for the new 
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MUSIC AND sound effects were recorded on a master track of 16mm 
striped film, prepared so that it synchronized with the picture. For 
this, Pellegrini coupled two sound projectors together, using a 


flexible cable, as shown above. Picture at right shows the inter¬ 
locking cable in closer detail. Previously, all sound for the film 
had been recorded on a portabe, battery-driven recorder. 


format, he found. Pellegrini mounted 
the camera on its bracket within his 
car and filmed the long establishing shot 
of narrow Grant Avenue as he drove 
along the street. By shooting from the 
middle of the street he took advantage 
of its maximum width. 

Then he concentrated on closeups of 
oriental architecture and sculpture. 
Often he would tilt the camera to in¬ 
clude two or more objects in an inter¬ 
esting composition. One such shot con¬ 
trasted the oriental and occidental worlds 
by showing simultaneously the cross on 
a Chinese Catholic Church and the or¬ 
nate roof of an oriental building. 

For one medium shot of a street scene 
which he believed he ought to have, Pel¬ 
legrini was perplexed. The area that he 
wanted to photograph was too narrow 
for the wide-screen lens. He noticed, 
however, that the shot he wanted was 
reflected in a store window. By moving 
his camera until he included this reflec¬ 
tion, he not only got the necessary width, 
but also captured an unusual effect. 

San Francisco’s zoo was an ideal sub¬ 
ject for wide-screen interpretation. Most 
animals, Pellegrini observed are gener¬ 
ally longer than they are tall and thus 
tend to fit the dimensions of the wide¬ 
screen picture. 

Pellegrini coupled a telephoto lens 
with his wide-screen lens to get unusual 
full screen closeups of the animals. One 
shot that is especially striking is of a 
tiger pacing back and forth at the edge 
of his grotto. 

Filming San Francisco’s venerable 
cable cars is an almost mandatory task 
for every person who carries a camera 
around the city. But few have succeeded 
in obtaining such startling results as 


Pellegrini did with the Filmorama wide¬ 
screen lens. 

He made shots from the streets and 
from inside one of the cable cars. These 
brief shots were edited so that they 
pick up in tempo. Finally, he cut in 
shots he had taken from his car. The 
sequence gives viewers the impression 
that they are at the front of a cable car 
as it rumbles over San Francisco’s pre¬ 
cipitous hills. 

Most dramatic of all the sequences is 
the ride down the crooked street. Pelle¬ 
grini first shows viewers a long shot of 
the street to establish the locale of the 
action. An automobile is shown negotiat¬ 
ing the dangerous curves. Then we are 
taken inside his car for the hair-raising 


ride down the hill. The sound of screech¬ 
ing tires enhances the pictorial effect. 

To add to the thrilling aspects of the 
ride, he shot this sequence at fourteen 
frames per second. When the sequence is 
projected at the normal twenty-four 
frames per second, the speed of the car 
is nearly doubled. 

Pellegrini learned much from his in¬ 
itial use of the Filmorama lens. Panning 
must be done more slowly, he found. 
The widening of the picture amplifies 
any camera movement. While panning, 
the object being followed must not be 
too close to the camera or a jerky 
motion will result. 

In his initial experiments with the 
(Continued on Page 722) 



MANY OF THE SHOTS made by Pellegrini for his production, “San Francisco,” were shot 
from his car while driving. Camera, fitted with the Bell & Howell Filmorama wide-screen 
lens, was mounted in the car on the special bracket shown here. 
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The Drama Of Color 


The value of color in the motion picture, as in painting, 
is two-fold. It functions both decoratively and expressively. 


By NADINE PIZZO 


C olor AS AN ingredient in cinema¬ 
tography is a vast and complex sub¬ 
ject which can be discussed from many 
angles, both technical and creative. Here 
I shall analyze the nature of color and 
its uses from the dramatic point of view, 
both because the average amateur is un¬ 
instructed and inexperienced in this 
usage of color, and because the drama¬ 
tic handling of color represents one of 
the highly creative facets of what is po¬ 
tentially one of the most expressive of 
all art forms. 

At this point it might be well to ask, 
“What is color?” It is not, as so many 
amateurs think, mere superficial bril¬ 
liance or prettiness, something that reg¬ 
isters with maximum brightness upon a 
strip of Kodachrome. Color is emotion! 
By means of our sense of hearing we are 
capable of responding in infinitely var¬ 
ied emotional degrees to sound or music. 
In the same manner, we are enabled to 
experience the full range of emotion 
through our capacity to see color. Colors, 
individually, have emotional connota¬ 
tions, both general and specific. The 
sensuous scope of color, when used in 
color relationships, is multiplied a thou- 
hand-fold. Compare the basic colors 



NADINE PIZZO’S most recent achieve¬ 
ment: “The Fall of the House of 
Usher,” in 16mm Kodachrome. 


with the notes in the musical scale. Our 
vast and varied musical literature is 
proof of the expressive potential of those 
few fundamental sounds. It is no exag¬ 
geration to assert that color provides us 
with a similar potential for creative ex¬ 
pression. 

The value of color in the motion pic¬ 
ture, as in painting, is twofold. It func¬ 



IN SETTINGS, whether they be outdoor locations or indoor sets, appropriateness must 

always be the final criterion. In a landscape setting a place is selected that is suitable 
for the action involved and having the proper color elements to support the mood of 

the sequence, as in this dramatic scene from 20th Century-Fox’s “The Tall Men.” 


tions both decoratively and expressively. 

hile color in its decorative sense pro¬ 
vides superficial interest and eye-appeal, 
it is only in its expressive aspect that it 
becomes a significant instrument of in¬ 
terpretation. Color as mere surface dec¬ 
oration is definitely subsidiary to color 
as an expressive ingredient. Only when 
it is understood and utilized in this 
deeper sense does color become one of 
the fundamental elements in the cine¬ 
matographer’s art. The ultimate purpose 
of the motion picture is to establish a 
direct and sustained communication 
with the audience. Color, because of its 
emotional persuasiveness, is one of the 
most powerful means for achieving this 
aim. 

My own particular background for 
understanding the color demands of cin¬ 
ematography includes both easel paint¬ 
ing and designing for little theater. The 
motion picture is akin to both of these 
art forms. As a pictorial medium it must 
observe many of the laws of painting; 
as an essentially theatrical expression it 
has much in common with the stage. 
The dramatic usage of color in the mo¬ 
tion picture is quite similar to its use in 
the theater. As upon the stage or on 
the surface of a canvas, color in the mo¬ 
tion picture is derived from two sources: 
the actual colors of the subjects and the 
quality of the light that is trained upon 
them. Any given hue will have one ef¬ 
fect if fully lighted, another when dram¬ 
atized by the type of illumination re¬ 
ferred to in painting circles as “chiaro¬ 
scuro.” This, literally translated, means 
light-dark; and is eloquently demon¬ 
strated in the paintings of Rembrandt. 
Still further variations may be achieved 
by the use of colored gelatins over the 
lights. We therefore have the two ele¬ 
ments that give us our final color result: 
the basic color, which we arrange in ex¬ 
pressive relationships: and the illumina¬ 
tion, which is the tool we manipulate to 
produce our ultimate color magic. 

The primary considerations in plan¬ 
ning the color scheme for any movie 
are the subject and the predominant 
(Continued on Page 729) 
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OTHER THAM SPECTACLE 
LEMS WAS THE CAMERA 
OBSCURE , PERFECTED BY 
PERSIAN SCIENTIST 

Kamalal-dTn about 1320 a.d. 

CONSTRUCTED LIKE A 
PIN-HOLE CAMERA/THIS 
DEVICE REPRODUCES, 

IN MINIATURE AND IN COLOR, 
SCENES OUTSIDE 
THE APERTURE. 
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C U©®)^ KEEP PACE WITH OTHER STUDIO 
DEVELOPMENTS. NATIONAL CARBON'S NEW "YELLOW LIGHT" 

'carbons provide tricky lighting effects on samuelgoldwyn's 

"GUYS AND DOLLS SET SHOWN HERE, only NEGLIGIBLE FILTERING IS REQUIRED 

TO MATCH COLOR FILM EMULSIONS. 


THE “NATIONAL” CARBON ARC...NOTHING BRIGHTER UNDER THE SUN 


The term "National" is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 

A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 







































LAB-TV 

Professional 

16MM BUCK & WHITE 

REVERSAL 

PROCESSING 

Processing on 
hourly schedule for 
leading TV Stations and 
Producers 

• 

FASTAX SPECIALISTS 
• 

Write for Circular 

247 W. 46th St. 

New York 36, N. Y. 



It's easy with the 

MERCER FILM PATCH 



Descriptive Chart & Price List 
Mailed on Request 

R.C. MERCER & COMPANY 


4241 Normal Ave., Holywood 29, Calif. 
NOrmandy 3-9331 


YOU WON’T MISS AN ISSUE . 

of American Cinematographer if you renew 
your subscription promptly when notice is re¬ 
ceived. The yearly subscription rate remains the 
same — $3.00 (U.S. and Canada) Foreign, $4.00 


FILMING WITH FILMORAMA 

(Continued from Page 719) 

Filmorama lens, prior to starting his 
picture, Pellegrini discovered that he 
could successfully use a Zoomar lens with 
it for some very dramatic pictorial ef¬ 
fects. Otherwise, he used 1, 2, 4 and 6 
inch lenses interchangeably with the 
Filmorama lens mounted before his H-16 
Bolex. 

While using the Filmorama lens, no 
light must be allowed to fall between 
the primary lens and the Filmorama, 
otherwise reflections of light will ap¬ 
pear in the finished film. Pellegrini no¬ 
ticed, however, that he could point the 
Filmorama lens almost directly into the 
sun and no lens flare would result. 

According to Pellegrini, when focus¬ 
ing the lens for wide-screen photog¬ 
raphy the primary or camera lens 
should be adjusted first on a ground 
glass viewer. Then the Filmorama lens 
should be moved into position and 
focused. If this procedure is not fol¬ 
lowed a false focus is obtained and the 
dispersion of light rays distorts the 
colors. 

Pellegrini used a rackover attachment 
while focusing his primary lens. The 
camera was moved into its normal posi¬ 
tion and the Filmorama lens moved flush 
against the primary lens for shooting. 

The film was exposed at one-half stop 
over normal exposure to compensate for 
the loss of light induced by the auxiliary 
lens. This overexposure also overcame 
the problem of additional loss of light in 
projection, he said. 

Pellegrini is enthusiastic about 16mm 
wide-screen photography. “It gives view¬ 
ers an intimate picture of things which 
a regular lens alone cannot do,” he said. 
“The wide-angle lens, for example, gives 
the effect of moving the viewer away 
from a scene. Also, there is a rapid di¬ 
minishing of perspective. 

“On the other hand, a telephoto lens 
brings the viewer close to a scene, but 
provides a limited area of coverage. 
With the Filmorama lens a photographer 
can use his regular one-inch lens and get 
the advantage of proper perspective and 
wide coverage.” 

The film’s sound track was entirely 
post-recorded. “The actual street noise 
sound was first recorded with a portable, 
battery-driven tape recorder to match all 
the scenes as edited,” Pellegrini said, 
“then a master track matched to the pic¬ 
ture was re-recorded from the tape on a 
clear, striped roll of film—then from 
this film onto the 20-minute sound- 
striped picture film. The film was di¬ 
vided into four parts: one contained the 
four different sequences with the actual 
sound spliced one after the other, as with 
the master sound track, and included 
Playland, the ride on the miniature 






train, the cable car sequence, and the 
auto ride down the twisting hillside 
street with tires screetching at every 
turn. 

“Later, these scenes were re-spliced 
into their respective places in the film 
with a loss of but one second of sound 
after each splice. As I was making the 
final recording, I made sure that no 
sound was recorded on the first 26 
frames of each sequence. In other words, 
I delayed raising the volume until the 
first scene was on the head of the re¬ 
corder unit. 

“I consider the sound of the screech¬ 
ing tires the biggest, accomplishment of 
the picture. As assistant held a micro¬ 
phone outside the car window to cap¬ 
ture the continuous squeal of the tires 
as I drove down the curved street. This 
sequence was photographed at 14 f.p.s. 
for projection at 24 f.p.s. The sound, of 
course was recorded without any alter¬ 
ation of tape speed. With some discrep¬ 
ancy between the tape and film speeds 
posing a problem, I solved this by mak¬ 
ing a timed loop of the sound tape and 
recording it eight times on the master 
track. In the final recording, the sound 
for each turn of the car on the street 
was varied in tone and volume by means 
of the recorder and playback controls.” 

Following the photography of his first 
picture with Filmorama, Pellegrini has 
no illusions about making wide-screen 
16mm pictures. “Amateurs using an 
anamorphic lens such as Filmorama for 
the first time,” he says, “must face new 
concepts in cinematography and be pre¬ 
pared to film with greater care, if de¬ 
sirable results are to be achieved. Film¬ 
ing ‘San Francisco’ taught me a lot 
about the very things which Hollywood 
cameramen have had to face when shoot¬ 
ing CinemaScope for the first time. But 
it was a most satisfying adventure.” 


MAGNETIC RECORDING FOR 
AURICON CAMERAS 

(Continued from Page 717) 

fessional 16mm film producer is that it 
drastically reduces the weight and com¬ 
plexity of equipment needed while shoot¬ 
ing a sound picture. It eliminates the 
need for a clap-stick sync-mark at the 
start of each scene—being single-system 
and therefore already synchronized— 
yet Filmagnetic provides flexibility of 
editing, because the magnetic sound¬ 
track allows high-fidelity re-recording of 
single-system into double-system for easy 
editing of only those scenes which are 
to be used in the final picture. Already 
existing 16mm record-reproduce mag¬ 
netic equipment can be used for this 
purpose, feeding the Filmagnetic signal 
from one to the other 16mm magnetic 
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Price—$350 
Counter additional $100 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 


(£flm€Rfl equipment (o. 


DEPT. A-12-4 1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY I 


Film Editing Made Easy 
with NEW 

professional 
film viewer 


for 16 mm film 

I 

Every film editor will appreciate a 
viewer that enables him to view 
his film from left to right—on a large , 
brilliantly illuminated screen. 


The Professional Film Viewer 
makes film editing a breeze. Easy 
threading , portable , will not 
scratch film. Put this viewer between 
your rewinders and speed up your 
editing. Size of Viewing Screen 6"x 4", 


recorder, or from a magnetic to an 
optical 16mm sound-on-film recorder 
such as the Auricon RT-80 or RM-30. 

In the production of 16mm motion 
pictures, the Auricon Filmagnetic pro¬ 
vides all the well-known advantages of 
magnetic recording, with instant ear¬ 
phone monitoring of the actual “just 
recorded” Filmagnetic sound track in¬ 
side the Auricon camera. Only l/50th 
of a second delay occurs between the 
sound being picked up by the micro¬ 
phone and the same sound being re¬ 
produced from the Filmagnetic sound¬ 
track through the monitoring head¬ 
phones. This means that with Filmagnetic 
you can be sure that the sound you hear 
in the monitor earphones is already 
recorded on the Filmagnetic sound-track 
inside the Auricon Camera. A selector 
switch on the Filmagnetic Amplifier 
Model MA-10, also allows monitoring 
directly from the microphone during 
rehearsals when the camera is not run¬ 
ning and there is no Filmagnetic sound¬ 
track to “listen-in” on. 

Filmagnetic eliminates the need for 
exacting and critical sound-track gamma 
and density control during film-lab de¬ 
velopment. Consequently, film processing 
can be adjusted for best original picture 
results without regard to the magnetic 
sound-track, because the sound-track is 
not affected by the picture processing 
procedures. (Continued on Next Page) 


Model 35-16C 


SENSITESTER 



NEW LOW PRICE 

Combination 35mm-l 6mm 

ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIP. 

7512 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 46 California 


to the lab owners interested in— 


QUALITY 

EFFICIENCY 

ECONOMY 


• DUAL MACHINE 

1— Sensitometer 

2— Scene Tester 


• HIGHLY ACCURATE 

Electronic timer unaffected 
by climatic changes. 


• NEW TYPE LONG-LIFE 
Cold Light Exposure Unit 
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IN YOUR FILM PRODUCTIONS 

Use CINEKAD Motion Picture 
and TV Studio Equipment. 

Some of the many new CINEKAD 
products are: 

• Mike Booms—5 different models 

• Dollies—7 different models 

• Tripod Triangle with clamps 

• Tripod Triangle with clamps and wheels 

• Swivel Ball Joint for Pro-Jr. tripod 

• Sync Motor Drive for 16/35mm pro¬ 
jectors 

• Sync Motor Drive for 16/35mm cam¬ 
eras 

• Blimp, Hi-hat and Lens Extension Tubes 
for the Arriflex camera 

• Shoulder Brace for all 16/35mm hand¬ 
held cameras 

• Roof-top tripod clamp 

• TV Metal Tripod with hand-operated 
hydraulic elevator 

Write for New Illustrated Catalog 
and Price List. 

CINEKAD 

ENGINEERING COMPANY 

500 West 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 
PLaza 7-3511 

DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MOTION PICTURE—TV STUDIO EQUIPMENT 


Automatic Daylight Processing 

DEVELOPING TANK 

• Processes up to 200 Ft. 

• 8mm-I6mm-35mm 

• Movie—X-Ray—Microfilm 

• Motor driven portable 

• Tough plastic tanks 

• Uniform Density Assured 

• 70mm tank also available 




FILM DRYER 

• Motor driven—Heated 

• Speedy drying 

• Automatic shrinkage allow¬ 
ance 

• Stainless steel and 
aluminum construction 

• Easily assembled without 
tools 

• Compact. Portable 


Guaranteed. Write for Free Literature. 

Dept. AC 
487 South Ave. 
Beacon, N. Y. 


Micro Record Corp. 


^ Ready-£ddy ^ 

U. S. Registered Trademark 

FIFTH YEAR—USEFULNESS ACCLAIMED 
BY THOUSANDS—READILY READABLE 
1001 Ready Sound-Film 
Editing Data: 

• Footage • Frame 
Count • Screen Time 

• 35mm and 16mm 
equivalents. 

Plastic computer for 
everyone in movies 
and TV, from script to 
screen. 

$2.00 Prepaid 
(Delivered in U.S.A.) 

ASK FOR REPRINT OF ARTICLE 
IN AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 

Write or ask your dealer 
READY-EDDY, Sandy Hook, Conn. 



Either “camera-original” film with 
lip-synchronized Filmagnetic sound, or 
a Filmagnetic print can be shown on 
any 16mm magnetic sound projector 
such as the Ampro, B&H, RCA and 
others. Prints with optical sound-tracks 
re-recorded from the Filmagnetic “cam¬ 
era-original” sound-track can of course 
be run on any 16mm optical sound- 
projector. Filmagnetic “camera-original” 
sound-track can also be re-recorded 
without loss of high-fidelity quality onto 
35mm optical or magnetic sound-on-film, 
together with 35mm picture enlarged on 
an optical printer from 16mm. 

The Filmagnetic twin-head unit for 
single-system magnetic recording is the 
first of a series of magnetic recording 
products which will be made available 
to producers of 16mm sound-on-film 
motion pictures by Berndt-Bach, Inc. 
Unique editing and recording equip¬ 
ment, taking advantage of the flexibility 
of magnetic recording, will be an¬ 
nounced by the company in the near 
future. 

For twenty-five years this company 
has been an outstanding leader in the 
development of new and advanced prod¬ 
ucts in the 16mm sound-on-film field, 
and the new Auricon “Filmagnetic” 
equipment described here is the result 
of years of design and engineering work 
following the advent of magnetic re¬ 
cording. Berndt-Bach’s potent new idea 
may revolutionize the 16mm film indus¬ 
try, and will certainly have far-reaching 
significance in the field of TV color 
newsreels and commercial films, as well 
as industrial motion pictures. 


EFFECT LIGHTING 

(Continued from Page 710) 

lights used for actual illumination out¬ 
side camera range must be so placed as 
to give both the quality and direction of 
light that would normally be given off 
by the prop lamp unit shown in the 
scene. Also, such spotlights should be 
located in such a way that the closer the 
players approach the prop lamp, the 
more brightly illuminated they will ap¬ 
pear. An excellent example of such light¬ 
ing appears in the accompanying photo 
from the production, “Not As A 
Stranger,” featuring Alivia De Havilland 
and Robert Mitchum, photographed by 
Frank Planer, A.S.C. 

Within the realm of effect lighting we 
must also consider a style of set illu¬ 
mination known as “area lighting.” As 
the name implies, this is the type of 
lighting setup in which only selected 
areas or plans of the set are illuminated 
—the rest of the set being allowed to fall 
off into darkness. This style of lighting, 
of course, is more widely used in the 
photoplay than in commercial films; but 






it often has logical application in se¬ 
quences that demand unusual mood or 
harsh realism. The important thing to 
remember is that the light falling on the 
illuminated areas should appear logically 
coming from some practical source. Ex¬ 
amples are moonlight coming through 
a window, lamps appearantly situated 
in an adjoining room and casting their 
light through a door or hallway, etc. 

Projected shadows create effect in 
lighting which can be a great boon to 
the industrial cameraman, since they 
not only add greater realism to the scene, 
but can sometimes be used to simulate 
the atmosphere of large or unusual set¬ 
tings. For example, suppose the script 
calls for a typical office setting. The set 
is dressed with appropriate furniture and 
props authentic in every detail, but 
somehow the illusion of a real office is 
still lacking. To give the scene the 
needed touch of authenticity, the cam¬ 
eraman can set up a large Venetian blind 
just out of camera range and project the 
beam of a junior or senior spotlight 
through the slats, casting a shadow on 
the wall. Properly done, the result is that 
of sunlight coming through a distant 
window protected by a half-closed vene- 
tion blind. Often a cleverly executed 
shadow pattern can create the illusion of 
a whole set. For example, a church can 
be suggested by projecting the pattern 
of a Gothic window (cut out of card¬ 
board) onto a bare wall in the back¬ 
ground. Similar illusions can be worked 
out by employing cutouts of window 
frames, prison bars, grillwork, etc. To¬ 
day’s industrial cinematographers are 
finding more and more need for such 
lighting applications. 

Sunlight and moonlight effects require 
special setups which are considered rou¬ 
tine in the major studios, but which may 
at first seem tricky to the industrial cine¬ 
matographer. Sunlight has a relatively 
harsh quality when compared to interior 
lighting, so it is best simulated by direct¬ 
ing the beam of an arc lamp through a 
window or doorway of the set. Where 
arc equipment is not available, a senior 
or a junior spotlight can often be used 
with quite satisfactory results. If the 
production is being photographed in 
color, use of a straw-colored filter over 
the light source is recommended to give 
the artificial light the warm tone of sun- 

light- 

The same lighting units recommended 
above for sunlight effects are also prac¬ 
tical for producing moonlight effects, 
except that they are generally toned 
down by means of diffusers, and the 
general key of the lighting is much low¬ 
er. Where a moonlight scene is being 
shot in color, a very light blue gelatin 
filter should be placed before the source 
light. 

Candlelight, lamplight and firelight 
effects are frequently called for in many 
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SOUND PRINTING 
HEAD 

Converts Model “J” or “D” into 
a double head printer without 
machining. 



• Print both sound and picture from sep¬ 
arate negatives in one operation with this 
conversion. 



PRECISION SOUND 
PRINTERS 

• Improved to give highest quality 
sound track reproduction. 

• Improved light source permitting 
faster printing speeds. 

The following three models 
are available 

• For printing 16mm negative to 16mm 

positive. 

• For printing 35mm negative to 35mm 

positive. 

• For printing 16mm negative to 32mm 

positive. 



CONTACT SOUND 
TRACK PRINTER 

BENCH MODEL 

Completely self-contained unit. 


• Printing speeds up to 120 feet per 
minute. 

• Torque motor film take-up. 


Send for Catalog 
of Motion Picture 
Printing Equipment 
and Accessories 



MOTION PICTURE PRINTING EQUIPMENT CO. 

Mfrs. of Optical and Continuous Printers and Accessories. 

8136 NORTH LAWNDALE AVENUE • SKOKIE. ILLINOIS 


Write today 
for prices 
and complete 
literature. 


of today’s industrial films, and they, too, 
require special setups. The chief rule to 
follow in creating these lighting effects 
is simulate the source. In other words, 
place the set lighting units so that their 
light will fall on your subject in the 
same way that it would if actually com¬ 
ing from the source of light being simu¬ 
lated. Here your best guide is to study 
the genuine article—sunlight, candle¬ 
light, moonlight, etc., and then attempt 
to duplicate it by artificial means. 

Candlelight is a soft, even glow that 
emanates from a central source. In or¬ 
der to duplicate this glow in lighting 
several people seated around a table, for 
example, use several Baby Keg-lites or 
Dinky Inkies (one for each person and 
one directly over the candle) so that 
each person will be evenly lighted— 
with that light appearing to come from 
the candle itself. Slight diffusion over 
the light units will enhance the realism 
of the effect. 

Lamplight effects are accomplished in 
a similar way, except that the key light 
is usually somewhat higher and the 
shadows more pronounced — accom¬ 
plished with the use of stronger lighting 
units and less diffusion. Whenever can¬ 
dlelight or lamplight scenes are shot in 
color, straw-colored gelatins should be 
used in front of the lighting units. 

The use of colored light in industrial 
color film productions was once a high- 


COMPLETE MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


FROM ONE SOURCE 


CAMERAS 

MITCHELL 

16mm 

35mm Standard 
35mm Hi-Speed 
35mm NC • 35mm BNC 

BELL & HOWELL 

Standard • Eyemo * Filmo 

ARRIFLEX 

16mm • 35mm 

WALL 

35mm single system 

ECLAIR CAMERETTE 

35mm • 16/35mm 
Combination 

AURICONS 

all models single system 
Cine Kodak Special 
Maurer • Bolex 
Blimps • Tripods 

DOLLIES 

Fearless Panoram 
Cinemobile (CRAB) 

Platform • Western 
3 Wheel Portable 


LIGHTING 

Mole Richardson 

Bardwell McAlister 

Colortran 

Century 

Cable 

Spider Boxes 

Bull Switches 

Strong ARC-Trouper 

10 Amps 110V AC 5000W- 

2000W-750W 

CECO Cone Lites 

(shadowless life) 

Gator Clip Lites 
Barn Doors 
Diffusers 
Dimmers 
Reflectors 


EDITING 

Moviolas • Rewinders 
Tables • Splicers 
Viewers (CECO) 

GRIP EQUIPMENT 

Parallels • Ladders 
2 Steps • Apple Boxes 
Scrims • Flags 
Gobo Stands 

Complete grip equipment 

SOUND EQUIPMENT 

Magnasync-magnetic Film 
Reeves Magicorder 
Mole Richardson Booms and 
Perambulators 


Portable Mike Booms 
Portable Power Supplies to 
operate camera and recorder 

WE SHIP VIA AIR. RAIL OR TRUCK 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 


(Jnni€Rfl douipmem (6. 


Dept. A-l 2-1 9® 1600 Broadway • New York City 
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JUNIOR TRIPOD DOLLY 


This collapsible three-wheel tripod dolly is 
especially designed to meet the demand 
for convenient mobility of cameras on loca¬ 
tion or in the studio. 

Dolly can be used with any professional or 
semi-pro tripod. 

The tripod is fastened firmly to the dolly 
by a clamp at each leg tip. 

The special individual caster locking system 
makes it possible to lock either two or 
three wheels in a parallel position, enabling 
the dolly to track in a straight line for 
rolling dolly shots. 

Dolly folds quickly into a single compact, 
easy-to-carry unit, 23 inches in length, 

weighing 7 4 lbs. 

Write for Prices and Literature 


CINEKAD 

ENGINEERING COMPANY 
500 WEST 52ND ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
PLaza 7-3511 

DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MOTION PICTURES AND TV EQUIPMENT 


MOVIOLA 


FILM EDITING 
EQUIPMENT 
HMM - 35MM 


• PICTURE 
SOUND 
Photo and 
Magnotic 

• SYNCHRO¬ 
NIZERS 

• REWINDERS 

On# of tho 
new Nriu 20 
Moviola* for 
picture and 
lowed. 

Writ* hr 
Cat al» gut 


MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1451 Gordon St. • Hollywood 28, Calif. 


:,1W PROCESSING 

Reversal specialists for over a decade. 
Our long experience insures superior quality. 
Electronically controlled machines keep tem¬ 
perature constant within .2 of one degree. 
National "Brilliantone" Cine prints are the finest 
a ailable. Write for free catalogue. 

CONTACT PRINTING B & W DUPLICATING 
WORK PRINTS KODACHROME DUPLICATING 

EDGE NUMBERING VACUUMATING 

All work vaporofed at no extra charge 

NATIONAL CINE LAB 

lox 4425 Washington 17, D. C. 




ly debatable subject. Purists maintained 
that it was illegitimate, and consciously 
arty device; but more and more indus¬ 
trial cinematographers are now accept¬ 
ing the view that colored light, properly 
used in a color production, has a definite 
place in some types of business and in¬ 
dustrial films. 

So many industrial and technical sub¬ 
jects lack color that it often becomes a 
struggle for the cinematographer to add 
visual interest to his compositions. Ma¬ 
chinery is usually drab gray or black 
and industrial workshops or laboratories 
are traditionally painted in the dullest 
possible colors. Many cameramen, there¬ 
fore, solve this problem by placing col¬ 
ored gelatins in front of the set lighting 
units used to illuminate backgrounds. In 
such instances, it is not recommended 
that the key light be tinted (unless there 
is some specific reason for it), but the 
side-light, top-light and back-light suit¬ 
ably tinted will add much even to scenes 
which include people. In such instances, 
one should be careful not to permit col¬ 
ored light to dominate the flesh tones. 

A single shaft of colored light falling 
across a background can often dramatize 
a scene that would be completely color¬ 
less otherwise. The photographic purists 
will ask, quite logically, “From what 
source is that colored light coming?” 
But the audience will rarely, if ever, 
ask such questions. It will be more con¬ 
scious of the fact that the scene has a 
certain verve, plus the ability to hold in¬ 
terest. 

Gone are the days when the photog¬ 
rapher of business and industrial films 
could get by with commonplace set illu¬ 
mination. Today, he must be able to give 
his productions lighting that not only 
makes the scene photographically feas¬ 
ible, but which adds to the impact of the 
screen presentation, holds interest of 
the audience, and thus contributes to 
selling the idea which the client wishes 
to get across. 


AND NOW 55MM 

(Continued from Page 707) 

plane is more properly distributed. 

Fortunately, and somewhat surpris¬ 
ingly, filming in 55mm CinemaScope 
did not, to any great extent, add to pro¬ 
duction operations. As I stated earlier, 
during the first few weeks of filming we 
would alternate with first the 35mm 
camera and then with the 55mm, using 
the same set-up for each where the 
angle of view was the same. We found 
that the 55mm carried definition better 
to the sides of the screen, and that there 
was less distortion. Our location work 
was a good test for this as most of the 
scenes were seascapes where the straight 
line of the horizon could have con¬ 
founded us with objectionable curving 
effects. 






The camera and blimp weighed about 
the same as the Technicolor camera and 
blimp. Thus we were able to use the 
same velocilators, tripods and crane ap¬ 
paratus that have been evolved for Tech¬ 
nicolor productions. 

In the matter of lighting, for night 
interiors I used a 900 foot-candle key 
at f/4.8, and the same stop with a light 
level of 1000 foot-candles for day in¬ 
teriors. I did not deem it necessary to 
use a higher lighting level, for at f/4.8 
all the depth desirable was obtained, 
plus a measure of the plastic effect of 
3D. The exposures stated above pro¬ 
duced a negative on the fully-exposed 
side. This was desirable in order to ob¬ 
tain necessary quality in the reduction 
prints made therefrom. As any type of 
optical prints seems to add contrast, I 
found that more fill light was required 
than for conventional (non-Cinema- 
Scope) prints. 

In the future still newer cameras will 
probably be developed, but the optical 
problems will remain for the Cinema¬ 
tographer to take in stride. The greater 
brilliance, lack of distortion and better 
definition that is inherent in the new 
55mm CinemaScope will give an im¬ 
proved new “look” to our productions 
and therefore bring greater enjoyment 
to theater patrons everywhere. 

STUDIO IN A TRUCK 

(Continued from Page 715) 

eraman when working there, and is a 
decided advantage when photographing 
planes landing and taking off along run¬ 
ways. Moreover, the railings are so con¬ 
structed as to take lamps which may be 
clamped to the handrails. The roof is 
additionally reinforced to support crew 
and camera and lights. The over-all di¬ 
mensions of the truck, (cab and van), 
are, height: 11'5"; width: 8'; length. 
24' 8" and the total weight loaded is 
22,960 lbs. 

To aid in stabilizing the truck dur¬ 
ing actual shooting from the roof, two 
jacks are provided for use under each 
front corner of the van body. The lift 
gate is lowered to the ground and addi¬ 
tional pressure is applied to relieve the 
overload on the springs at the rear. 

The accompanying photographs also 
illustrate the tremendous amount of di¬ 
versified equipment which is contained 
in this single unit, such as a tape record¬ 
er, a transmitting and receiving radio, 
collapsible chairs, two bunks which can 
be slung from the overhead, complete 
shadow control for the lamps ranging 
from dots, flags, cutters, and goosenecks 
to a butterfly, a bozooka, and last, but 
not least, a few trombones! 

Power to operate lights for photogra¬ 
phy is supplied by a 600-ampere Mole- 
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PRECISION 


Look for 
this 

trademark 


FEATURES: Simple threading . . . polished stabilizer 
drum with needle bearings, with a surface which 
cannot damage film . . . film rollers machined to con¬ 
form with SMPTE standards, and equipped with oilless 
bearings . . . precision ground shafts . . . dimension 
6x6x7 V 2 inches. 


AMPLIFIER: 117 volt—60 cycle — AC . . . power 
output — 4 watts . . . heavy duty Alnico V speaker 
. . . safety fused . . . prefocused socket . . . pilot 
light ... 6 ft. heavy duty cord. 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory , Brooklyn , New York 

Write for Literature 


SOUND READERS 

It is your guarantee 
of the finest in sound 
editing instruments. 


OPTICAL 

Model 600.16mm and 35mm 

NET PRICE $185.00 

MAGNETIC 

Model 700.16mm, 17.5mm, 35mm 

and Va inch 
NET PRICE $198.00 


OPTICAL-MAGNETIC 

Model 800....16mm, 35mm & % inch 
NET PRICE $259.50 


PRECISION LABORATORIES 


1130 UTICA AVENUE 


BROOKLYN 3, NEW YORK 


Richardson generator mounted on a sep¬ 
arate truck which operates in conjunc¬ 
tion \ ith the main unit. 

In order that the fullest possible use 
can be derived from this unique combi¬ 
nation unit, both the truck and genera¬ 
tor are enrolled in the plant protection 
emergency set-up which, in turn, cooper¬ 
ates with the Civil Defense agencies in 
the area. In the event of a power failure, 
this portable rig is on stand-by status, 
and only requires a short time to set up 
anywhere and provide lights, and of 
course, has a fairly complete main¬ 
tenance unit which is capable of han¬ 
dling a lot of emergency repair. 

The van has more than proved its 
worth by hauling all the equipment nec¬ 
essary to obtain motion picture cover¬ 
age, whether it is indoors in one of the 
many plants located throughout the 
country from California to Oklohoma, or 
on location out in the desert at Holloman 
Air Force Base, New Mexico. 

Perhaps this is the shape of things to 
come in the motion picture industry also: 
to provide everything in a single unit 
such as this truck for location shooting; 
compactly, efficiently, and with little or 
no breakage, because everything has its 
own place, in lieu of dumping the whole 
works into a huge truck and digging into 
it on arrival at location and finding one 
10 K stand missing, or no spiders be¬ 
cause “Joe forgot ’em.” end 



EVERYTHING FOR 
EASTERN PRODUCTION 


- LIGHTING - 
GRIP EQUIPMENT 
PROPS - GENERATORS 
DOLLIES - MICROPHONE BOOMS 


(Catalogs Upon Request) 


333 WEST 52nd ST 


N.Y. 19, N.Y. Cl 6-5470 
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Now! A 400ft 1 . Magazine 
For Your BOLEX H-16 



Complete 

with 

Synchronous 
Motor 
and Base 

• 

Includes 

Installation 

and 

Case 


Permits continuous 400 ft. run of 16mm film— 
the 200 ft. daylight loading spool may be used 
in the 400 ft. magazine. The 100 ft. spool can 
be used in the camera without removing ex¬ 
ternal magazine. Fully guaranteed. Can YOU 
shoot a continuous wrestling match, prizefight or 
football game? If not write for complete in¬ 
formation or see your Bolex dealer. 



GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY INC. 


164 NORTH WACKER DRIVE'CHICAGO 6 
TELEPHONE STATE 2-7316 

8 and 16mm 
SERVICES 


► 

In the classified ad columns, you’ll 

find i 

► 

BARGAINS GALORE 

i 

► 

in 

4 

► 

New and Used Equipment 



of all kinds 

i 


• 

< 


A Good Place For You 

i 


to Sell, too! 

i 


RATES ARE LOW—ONLY 

i 


10c per word and up. 

i 


NEW VISTAVISION CAMERA 

(Continued from Page 713) 

camera for a period of five hours. 

As with the studio model VistaVision 
camera, regular 35mm negative—black- 
and-white or color—is used. As with 
the studio camera, the film travels hori¬ 
zontally from right to left past the gate, 
as viewed from the rear. The “pull- 
across” movement, comparable to the 
pull-down movement in standard 35mm 
cameras, is eight sprocket holes or two 
full frames. Aperture size is 1.481" by 
.991 inches. 

The movement, pictured here, is of 
the Mitchell type and is made by 
Mitchell Camera Corp.; registration pins 
are on either side of the film and en¬ 
gage the first sprocket holes of the film 
beyond the frame line, in the direction 
of the film “pull-across” mechanism. The 
camera is noted for the same steadiness 
of picture that is an inherent feature in 
the studio VistaVision camera. 

As may be seen in the photo on page 
713, access to the camera movement is 
had by opening the top door. Only one 
central sprocket wheel—a feature of 
most 16mm cine cameras—is employed 
for both feeding and taking up the film 
through the camera. A salient feature is 
the stripper-buckle switch assembly 
which operates on both the feed and 
takeup film areas simultaneously. The 
switch mechanism is so sensitive that it 
will function and automatically stop the 
camera motor when the end of the roll 
of film comes through—stopping the 
film before the end reaches the aperture 
plate and thus preventing any possible 
damage to the aperture plate. The 
buckle-trip reset switch is conveniently 
located on the back of the camera. 

Paramount engineers incorporated 
into the design of this camera still an¬ 
other important feature, which permits 
quick inspection of the gearing, shutter 
or film movement in case trouble de¬ 
velops. By removing only three screws, 
the movement and its coupled drive 
motor can be lifted from the camera 
case intact. A compactly integrated unit, 
it can be switched on and operated on 
the workbench, the same as if it were in 
its case. Paramount claims complete re¬ 
moval and inspection of the camera 
mechanism and remounting in the case 
can be accomplished in only 15 to 20 
minutes. 

Film magazines, which are readily 
detachable, weigh less than 4 pounds 
without film load, and approximately 
6 pounds when fully loaded with 400 
feet of negative. Cast magnesium is used 
in their construction, which is the same 
material used for the camera case. Take- 
up is by belt from the film sprocket 
drive shaft. To prevent clothing of the 
operator from becoming fouled, the belt 





pulley is protected by a cover plate. 
Other features of the magazines include 
free-running upper and lower flanges, 
which insure smooth film travel no mat¬ 
ter at what angle the camera is turned. 

Although the fixed type shutter, when 
fully open is technically rated at 162%° 
it has an effective opening of 170°. 

Lenses used with this camera are 
essentially the same as those used with 
the studio VistaVision cameras and in¬ 
clude 28, 35, 50, 85, and 152 millimeter 
focal lengths. In addition, but not car¬ 
ried as standard equipment are 40mm, 
100 mm and special 120mm lenses which 
the studio supplies for special assign¬ 
ments. As with all hand-held cameras, 
all lenses are focused manually. 

The finder, which features manual 
adjustment for parallax, is located on 
top of the camera, same as with the 
studio camera. It is 2^ inches directly 
above the axis of the camera lens. There 
is a separate finder lens which matches 
the field of the various available taking 
lenses described above, with mattes for 
each lens of essentially the same size. 

The noise level of the camera is said 
to be very low and this has made the 
camera especially ideal for all types of 
outdoor assignments. This reduction of 
noise has been accomplished through 
the use of phenolic gears, by reducing 
film loop slap, and in the design of the 
case which has been curved to reduce 
resonance. Finally, there was eliminated 
the multiple stages of gearing in the 
mechanism that features the design of 
many other portable cameras. 

The motor that is provided for normal 
28-volt service is lightweight and gov¬ 
ernor controlled. It weighs just under 
two pounds and draws but 2.6 amperes 
at 4500 RPM when operating the cam¬ 
era at the normal 24 f.p.s. speed. Control 
of the f.p.s. speed is accomplished by 
controlling the voltage supply through 
a switch mounted on the motor, and 
the desired speed is determined by ob¬ 
serving dial of the precision electric 
tachometer mounted on top of the cam¬ 
era. This is calibrated from 12 to 24 
f.p.s. and is operated by a 7*/£> volt 
generator driven directly by the shutter 
shaft. Presently in the works is a series 
compound motor for this camera which 
is rated as 96-volts, and having the same 
torque as the present 28-volt motor. The 
new motor is designed to permit opera¬ 
tion of the camera from conventional 
power sources. 

The new VistaVision camera was put 
to practical use on the recent Alps lo¬ 
cation for Paramount’s “The Mountain,” 
with Frank Planer as director of pho¬ 
tography. Handling the camera a great 
deal of the time on this location assign¬ 
ment was cinematographer Till Gabbani, 
who appears in the accompanying pho¬ 
tos demonstrating it. 
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SAVE OVER % 

on this 

TEAGUE MOTION PICTURE 
BACKGROUND PROJECTOR 

Ideal for TV or motion picture pro¬ 
duction. Consists of camera with 
Bell & Howell pilot pin movement, 
blimp, high-intensity Peerless Mag¬ 
na Arc high intensity lamphouse, 
control panel, screen adjusting 
screws, rectifier. 


//#/#//# 


5362 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 
N. Hollywood, Calif. 
Cable: GORDENT 


A 

$ 12,000 

Value 

SPECIAL 

$5,750 

I 



New Cantilever Model 
R-15 




F i I m I i n e 
Combination 

REVERSAL 
PROCESSOR 


—a great value with unique features 

Never before a 16mm negative-positive processor with such 
unique features. For instance: Positively eliminates film 
breakage. Film can be held manually while machine is run¬ 
ning, without harm. Features exclusive overdrive film trans¬ 
port, permits daylight operation on all emulsions, with 
variable speeds up to 1,000 feet per hour. Tanks built of 
heavy-gauge Stainless Steel, with 1,200 feet magazines, 
feed-in elevator and filtered air supply to drybox. Many, 
many other features for the operator who wants to “get 
there first with the most and best quality film.” 

Write for further details and literature . 

Other models available from $1,129.00. 


o 



FRANK C. 7UCKER 


(JflmgRfl €ouipm€nT (o. 


DEPT. A-12-22 1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE DRAMA OF COLOR 

(Continued from Page 720) 

mood of the picture. Into which general 
category will the material fall? Is it a 
comedy, a fantasy, a drama, or a trage¬ 
dy? In what manner is the subject to 
be presented? Factual or fanciful, realis¬ 
tic or poetic? Will the mood we are 
striving to realize be gay or melancholy, 
brilliant or drab, light or heavy? And 
finally, what is the historical period of 
our piece, and in what locale is it set? 
Not until all these points are thorough¬ 
ly resolved in the mind of the producer 
can the color problems be considered. 
The color and ilumination for a comedy 
will be entirely different than that for a 
tragedy. A factual point of view makes 
far less demands on the imagination of 
the colorist than a fanciful approach. A 
gay mood will require high-keyed color, 
while a melancholy mood will necessi¬ 
tate the use of color in a low key. The 
historical period will greatly influence 
color choices, for each era has specific 
characteristics which should be under¬ 
stood and manipulated to give authenti¬ 
city to a period piece. The geographical 
setting will likewise have its influence 
on color selections. The colors used in a 
Near Eastern locale will have a more 
exotic “flavor” than those used, say, in 
England in the same historical period. 
We must key our color to the subject 
and the mood of our picture, and sup¬ 
port the subject and intensify the mood 
with our color. 

Once we have determined the general 
color mood appropriate to a given pro¬ 
duction, we are free to consider the de¬ 
tails of the two categories within which 
we will be putting our color to use. The 
two factors with which we are now con¬ 


cerned are settings and costumes. In 
both departments we must reconcile the 
general mood requirements of our pic¬ 
ture with certain specific requirements 
of individual scenes and characters. 

In settings, whether they be outdoor 
locations or indoor sets, appropriateness 
must always be our final criterion. In a 
landscape setting, you not only select a 
place that is suitable for the action in¬ 


volved, but also one with the proper col¬ 
or elements to support the mood of your 
story and the emotional quality of the 
particular scene. Moreover, you wait for 
the type of weather that will best give 
you your final color result. When film¬ 
ing indoors, the sets, whether selected or 
constructed, and the various properties 
that complete them must first be keyed 
to the over-all mood, and then further 
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MILLER FLUID ACTION HEAD j 


— Now available in the U. S. — 

“Make Ideal for: ^ Cine-Special, Pathe, 

those perfect + Bolex, Arriflex-16, 

P ans ” ★ B & H, Cine-Voice, etc. 

Complete control for SMOOTH Panning in both 
vertical and horizontal movements. 


Money Back Guarantee 

10-DAY FREE TRIAL 

Terms: Prepaid in U.S. if pay¬ 
ment is enclosed. C.O.D., Cus¬ 
tomer pays shipping and C.O.D. 
Charges. 


$ 113.40 


U. D. PHOTO ENGINEERING 

P. O. Box 25761, Los Angeles 25, California 


New Improved Senior Model “C" 


^ "MASTER" 

PORTABLE POWER 

SUPPLY $ 169 50 

Delivers 110 V AC and 6 Volts DC 
For All Motor-Driven Movie Cameras 



Video film Laboratories 

is now located at 

350 West 50th Street 
New York 19 r N. Y. 

TELEPHONE: JUdson 6-7196 

* 

Complete 16mm laboratory service 
for Producers using the 
Reversal Process 

Also 16mm Negative and Positive 
developing. 

★ 


STANDARD MODEL $68.50 
Filmtronics, Inc. 

Dept. A, 96 Huntington St., New London, Conn. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
Established 1949 


refined to meet the requirements of the 
specific scene. The color quality of the 
same set can be altered by illumination 
to give various emotional effects. In ad¬ 
dition to this major consideration, the 
sets must convey by means of color the 
period involved, the character of the 
specific interior and its function, and 
even the time of day. It is literally true 
that one picture is worth a thousand 
words. A setting that may cost an author 
many paragraphs to establish can be 
stamped indelibly upon the mind of the 
viewer in a few seconds of projected 
film. The untold hours that may have 
been involved to achieve the final result 
do not show, but the ultimate impres¬ 
sion does. The visual impact of color is 
immediate and powerful, and can com¬ 
municate in a flash any amount of in¬ 
formation or emotional meaning that 
the producer may wish to put across. 

With the costumes as with settings, 


the color key of the over-all production 
takes precedence, though not quite to the 
same degree. When we enter the field of 
costuming we are immediately dealing 
with characters of widely divergent na¬ 
tures. The first general detail to consider 
is the historical period involved and, of 
course, the locale. As can easily be seen, 
even a contemporary drama, if given a 
foreign locale, will pose costume prob¬ 
lems. Even though the costumer may be 
equipped with a good general knowl¬ 
edge of the history of dress, detailed re¬ 
search will be essential for the period 
under consideration. A thorough check 
on available reference material will re¬ 
veal pertinent color information on the 
time and the place. You will soon dis¬ 
cover whether the colors should be pure 
or pastel, muted or brilliant, varied or 
limited, harmonious or clashing. When 
you have these facts at your disposal 
you will strain them through the mood 


requirements of your vehicle and adjust 
them to the personalities and the cir¬ 
cumstances of your characters. 

We are now free to meet the demands 
of specific characterization. To what so¬ 
cial level does a given character belong? 
What are his material circumstances? 
What are his mental and physical attri¬ 
butes? And, above all, what is his func¬ 
tion in the drama? All these factors will 
determine the colors in which you dress 
him. The next point to consider is his 
dramatic development within his par¬ 
ticular mood frameword. Does he alter 
his nature in relationship with other 
characters, and does he have a particu¬ 
lar line of emotional progression 
throughout the story? If so, what? In 
which scenes is he dominant, and in 
which is he subordinate? Is he in har¬ 
mony with his environment, represented 
by the settings, or in opposition to it? 
With what other character or characters 
do you wish to contrast him, and in 
what manner? The customer must trans¬ 
late all these factors into color—color 
in the individual costume, and color in 
the entire ensemble of costumes. As with 
the production in its entirety, so with 
specific costume; we must key the color 
to the character and dramatize the char¬ 
acter with color. 

Nothing would be more misleading 
than to reduce the dramatic essence of 
colors to pat generalities. No given color 
is a fixed entity. Its nature is chamelion- 
like in that it alters its character each 
time it is brought into a new relation¬ 
ship. True, you may assert that cool 
colors tend to recede, as warms tend to 
advance. This, too, is relative. A blue 
that might recede in one color harmony 
could be electric in another. A red that 
would throb with vitality in the com¬ 
pany of certain colors could become dull 
and lifeless under other circumstances. 
Let us consider for a moment two of the 
primary colors in the pigment color 
chart—red and blue, both in high favor 
with users of Kodachrome. What are 
their emotional connotations? This de¬ 
pends upon the value and hue that one 
chooses, with what other colors it is 
used, and how it is illuminated. Thus, 
blue can take on connotations ranging 
through peacefulness, purity, hostility, 
gloom, airy joyousness, brooding trag¬ 
edy, etc. Red can be exultant or oppres¬ 
sive, festive or frought with horror, vi¬ 
brant or smoldering, mellow or harsh, 
triumphant or tragic, beautiful or ugly, 
and so on, ad infinitum. In this very 
diversity, which makes generalities and 
hard and fast rules impossible, lies the 
excitement of working with color. Each 
new assignment offers a fresh adventure. 
Through experimentation, taste, and 
dramatic sensibility this visual vocabu¬ 
lary can be manipulated to create whole 
new worlds of color imagery and dram¬ 
atic expressiveness. 
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NEW Perfection In A 16mm 
Synchronous Magnetic Film Recorder 


NEW quick simplified threading on Western Electric full 
Davis-type mechanical filter, which results in a stabilized 
“up to speed" time of three seconds without sprocket 
hole damage. 

NEW completely-enclosed mu-metal shield around head t° 
minimize hum pickup. 

NEW lOVi-inch 16mm reel holders. 

NEW positive serrated drive eliminates gear tooth impulses 
in take-ups. 


The ONLY Professional Film Recorder Com¬ 
plete in ONE Case, from Microphone to Film. 



KINEVOX 

DIVISION 

I • 

Electromation Co. 

116 So. Hollywood Way 
Burbank, California 
Phone: Victoria 9-3291 



A DAY WITH A CAMERA 

(Continued from Page 70S) 

knows you cannot make movies without 
a camera, but I had never gone much 
further in my thinking about the matter 
than that. 

What I saw in just one typical work¬ 
ing day with a camera and its crew was 
a revelation—artistry in lighting and 
composition; attention given to detail 
that was more meticulous than I have 
ever known; and teamwork that func¬ 
tioned on split-second timing and hair¬ 
line accuracy. And with it all, I saw, 
and was fortunate enough to be includ¬ 
ed in, an easy camaraderie among this 
team that I feel is the reason they work 
together in harmony the way they do. 

The day began in Sol Halprin’s cam¬ 
era department. By 8:00 o’clock the 
camera cart was loaded with camera 
and film and hauled over to stage 16, 
where shooting was to take place that 
day. Once on stage, assistant Lebovitz 
mounted the T.C.F. camera, minus mag¬ 
azine and lens, on the junior crane. 
Once it was securely in place, the Cine- 
maScope lens was mounted and checked. 
For the scenes scheduled to be shot the 
early part of the day, a 2-inch Cine¬ 


maScope lens was selected. According 
to Milton Krasner, this lens is consid¬ 
ered the “workhorse of CinemaScope.” 
Next, the finder was attached, and then 
the film magaazine. Threading the film 
in the camera was the next stop. Lebo¬ 
vitz checked the aperture plate—remov¬ 
ing it from the camera—to make cer¬ 
tain that it was absolutely clean. And 
then the “barney” was slipped over the 
film magazine. This is a heavily-padded 
slip-on cover that acts as a blimp for 
the magazine. The camera itself is not 
blimped, and does not need one. This is 
because the T.C.F. camera mechanism 
is remarkably silent—an exclusive fea¬ 
ture. It is said to be the only motion 
picture camera so constructed, and for 
that reason is one of the easiest and 
most convenient to use on the set or 
on location. 

And while I’m dwelling on the re¬ 
markable features of this camera, I may 
as well mention another: the ability to 
“barrel” the magazine 90 degrees to 
the right so that the cameraman or 
operator can view the scene directly 
through the taking lens. 

While the camera crew was readying 
the camera for action, director of 
photography Krasner was busy “rough¬ 
ing in” the lighting of the set. I noted 
that he lights from back to front in the 


set and, like so many other fine camera¬ 
men, he lights in front of the camera. 
That is, he uses a viewing glass and 
his naked eye to gauge his lighting 
rather than employing the camera finder 
for this. I was told that the roughed-in 
lighting would be finished by the time 
that director Jean Negulesco arrived on 
the set. Then the players would be 
placed for the first shot, enabling 
Krasner to go on to the finer details of 
“face lighting.” 

I was permitted to look through the 
finder at this point and could see the 
set coming alive as Krasner proceeded 
with the lighting. It was a huge set 
with a great many extras. As I looked 
up from the finder, Krasner explained 
the effects he was achieving through the 
use of pink, white, amber and yellow 
lights. 

Director Negulesco arrived on the set 
at 9 o’clock. The first lineup was in 
progress. Krasner discussed the shot 
with him. At this point the problem is 
to find just the right angle and ap¬ 
proach that will render the best pic¬ 
torial effect and at the same time ad¬ 
vance the picture’s story line most ef¬ 
fectively. 

The basic angle was quickly decided 
and the camera moved in so that Kras- 
(Continued on Page 733) 


MATTES • INSERTS • FADES • DISSOLVES • WIPES • S U P E R I M P O S U RES 


OPTICAL EFFECTS 
35mm or 16mm 


SPECIALIZED TITLES 

RAY MERCER & CO. 


BLACK and WHITE 
or COLOR 


ESTABLISHED 1928 

PHONE OR WRITE FOR SPECIAL PHOTOGRAHIC EFFECTS, OPTICAL CHART & INFORMATION 
4 2 4 1 NORMAL AVE., HOLLYWOOD 29, CALIF. • NOrmandy 3 - 9 3 3 1 
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UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIO PRODUCTION 

Feature and television film productions for which members of the American Society of 
Cinematographers were engaged as Directors of Photography during the past month. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The Ameri¬ 
can Society of Cinematographers is com¬ 
posed of the leading directors of photog¬ 
raphy in the Hollywood motion picture 
studios. Its membership also includes non¬ 
resident cinematographers and cinematog¬ 
raphers in foreign lands. Membership is 
by invitation only. 

• 

Arthur Miller, President 
Sol Halprin, First Vice-President 
William Skall, Second Vice-President 
Alfred Gilks, Third Vice-President 
Walter Strenge, Treasurer 
Charles G. Clarke, Secretary 
Robert de Grasse, Sergeant-At-Arms 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Joseph Biroc 
George Folsey 
Burnett Guffey 
Winton Hoch 
Hal Mohr 
Ray Rannahan 
Leon Shamroy 
Philip Tannura 


ALLIED ARTISTS 

• Ellsworth Fredericks, “The Friendly 
Persuasion,” (Eastman Color, Wide-screen) 

with Gary Cooper, Dorothy McGuire, Mar¬ 
jorie Main. William Wyler, producer-director. 

• Wilfrid Cline, “The First Texan,” (Cine- 
maScope) with Joel McCrea, Wallace Ford, 
Carl Benton Reid, Jeff Morrow, Jody McCrea, 
William Hopper, Scott Douglas. Byron Haskin, 
director. 

• Henry Freulich, “He Died Laughing,” 
with Frankie Laine, Lucy Marlow, Richard 
Long. Blake Edwards, director. 

• Samuel Leavitt, “Crime In The Streets,” 
with James Whitmore, John Cassavettes, et al. 
Don Siegel, director. 

• Harry Neumann, “Screaming Eagles,” 
(Bischoff-Diamond Prod.) with Tom Tryon, 
Jan Merlin, Alvy Moore. Charles Haas, direc¬ 
tor. 

• Wilfrid Cline, “Mother Sir,” with Joan 
Bennett, Gary Merrill, Shirley Yamaguchi. 
Edward Bernds, director. 

COLUMBIA 

• Charles Lang, “The Way We Are,” 
(Wm. Goetz Prod.) with Joan Crawford, Cliff 
Robertson, Vera Miles, Lorna Greene, and 
Ruth Donnelly. Robert Aldrich, director. 

• Burnett Guffey, “The Harder They Fall,” 
with Humphrey Bogart, Rod Steiger, Mike 


Lane, Joe Walcott, Carlos Montalban, Harold 
Stone, Max Baer, Herbie Faye, Edward An¬ 
drews, Vinney DeCarlo. Mark Robson, direc¬ 
tor. 

• Charles Lawton, “It Happened One 
Night,” with June Allyson, Jack Lemmon, 
Charles Bickford, Jim Backus. Dick Powell, 
director. 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 

• Joseph Ruttenberg, “The Swan,” (East¬ 
man Color, CinemaScope) with Grace Kelly, 
Alec Guiness, Louis Jourdan, Brian Ahern, 
Agnes Moorhead. Charles Vidor, director. 

• Russell Harlan, “Lust For Life,” (An- 
sco Color, CinemaScope) with Kirk Douglas, 
Anthony Quinn, Niall McGinness, Pamela 
Brown. Vincente Minelli, director. 

• Arthur Arling, “Fearful Decision,” (Wide 
Screen) with Glenn Ford, Donna Reed, Leslie 
Nielsen, Juano Hernandez. Alex Segal, direc¬ 
tor. 

• Robert Surtees, “The Swan,” (Eastman 
Color, CinemaScope) with Grace Kelly, Alec 
Guiness, Louis Jourdan, Brian Ahern, Agnes 
Morehead. Charles Vidor, director. 

• Paul Vogel, “The Rack,” with Paul New¬ 
man, Walter Pidgeon, Wendell Corey, Ed¬ 
mond O’Brien. Arnold Laven, director. 


PARAMOUNT 

• Loyal Griggs, Wallace Kelley, Peverell 
Marley, “The Ten Commandments,” (Vista- 
Vision, Technicolor), with Charlton Heston, 
Anne Baxter, Yul Brynner, et al. Cecil B. De 
Mille, director. 

• Franz Planer, “The Mountain,” (Techni¬ 
color, VistaVision) with Spencer Tracy, Rob¬ 
ert Wagner, Claire Trevor, Richard Arlen, 
William Demarest. Producer-director, Edward 
Dmytryk. 

• Loyal Griggs, “That Certain Feeling,” 
(Technicolor, VistaVision) with Bob Hope, 
George Sanders, Eva Marie Saint, Pearl 
Bailey, David Lewis and Al Capp. Producers- 
directors, Norman Panama and Melvin Frank. 

• Daniel Fapp, “Pardners,” (Technicolor, 
VistaVision) with Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis, 
and Lori Nelson. Norman Taurog, director. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX 

• Charles Clarke, “Carousel,” (Color; Cine¬ 
maScope) with Frank Sinatra, Shirley Jones, 
Barbara Ruick, Cameron Mitchell, Claramae 
Turner, Audrie Christie, Robert Rounseville. 
Henry King, director. 

• Leon Shamroy, “The King and I,” (Color, 
CinemaScope) with Deborah Kerr, Yul Bryn¬ 
ner, Rita Moreno, Yuriko, Martin Benson. 
Walter Lang, director. 

• Leo Tover, “The Revolt of Mamie Stover,” 
(Color, CinemaScope) with Jane Russell, 
Richard Egan, Agnes Moorhead. Raoul Walsh, 
director. 




• Maury Gertsman, “Raw Edge,” (Techni¬ 
color) with Rory Calhoun, Yvonne De Carlo, 
Rex Reason, Mara Corday, Neville Brand, 
Herbert Rudley, Robert Wilkie. John Sher¬ 
wood, director. 

• Irving Glassberg, “Cry Innocent,” with 
Merle Oberon, Lex Barker, Abner Bieberman, 
director. 

• George Robinson, “Toy Tiger,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Jeff Chandler, Larraine Day, 
Tim Hovey. Jerry Hopper, director. 

• Harold Lipstein, “Apache Agent,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor, CinemaScope) with Audie Murphy, 
Pat Crowley. Jess Hibbs, director. 

• Russell Metty, “Written on the Wind,” 
(Technicolor) with Rock Hudson, Lauren 
Bacall, Robert Stack. Douglas Sirk, director. 


WARNER BROTHERS 

• J. Peveral Marley, “Serenade,” (Warner- 
Color) with Mario Lanza, Joan Fontaine, 
Sarita Montiel, and Vincent Price. Anthony 
Mann, director. 

• Hal Rosson, “The Bad Seed” with Nancy 
Kelly, Patty McCormack, William Hopper, 
Evelyn Varden, Mervyn LeRoy, producer- 
director. 

• Ted McCord, Tom Tutwiler, “The Spirit 
of St. Louis,” starring Jimmy Stewart. Billy 
Wilder, director. 

• John Seitz, “Cry In The Night,” (Jaguar 
Prod.) with Edmond O’Brien, Natalie Wood, 
Brian Donlevy, Richard Anderson, and Ray¬ 
mond Burr. Frank Tuttle, director. 

INDEPENDENT 

• Lionel Lindon, “Around The World In 
80 Days,” (Michael Todd Prod., Todd-AO) 
with David Niven, Cantinflas, Shirley Mac- 
Laine, Robert Newton, Martine Carol, Noel 
Coward, Finlay Currie, Fernandel, Sir John 
Gielgud, Hermione Gingold, Cederic Hard- 
wicke, Glynis Johns, Beatrice Lillie, A. E. 
Matthews, John Mills Robert Morley, Ronald 
Squires, Basil Sydney, Harcourt Williams, 
Luis Dominguin, Buster Keaton. Michael An¬ 
derson, director. 

• Charles Boyle, “The Great Locomotive 
Chase,” (Technicolor, CinemaScope; Buena 
Vista Productions) with Fess Parker, Jeff 
Hunter, Jeff York, John Lupton, Stan Jones, 
and Claude Jarman. Francis D. Lyon, director. 

• Joseph Biroc, “Nightmare,” (Pine-Thomas- 
Shane Prods.) with Edward G. Robinson, Ke¬ 
vin McCarthy, Connie Russell. Maxwell Shane, 
director. 

• Lucien Ballard, “Bed of Fear,” (Harris- 
Kubrick Prod.) with Sterling Hayden, Co- 
leen Gray, Marie Windsor. Stanley Kubrick, 
director. 

• Walter Strenge, “City of Women,” (Lor¬ 
raine Prod., Eastman Color, Wide Screen) 
with Robert Hutton, Osa Massen, Mari Palm¬ 
er. Boris Petroff, producer-director. 

• Joseph LaShelle, “Run For the Sun,” 
(Russ-Field Corp., Color, Superscope) with 
Richard Widmark, Jane Greer. Harry Tatle- 
man, director. 

• Ernest Laszlo, “Ban dido,” (Bandido 
Prods., Color, CinemaScope) with Robert 
Mitchum, Ursula Theiss, Gilbert Roland. 
Richard Fleischer, director. 

• William Mellor, “Johnny Concho,” (Kent 
Prods.) with Frank Sinatra, Phyllis Kirk, 
Keenan Wynn. Don McGuire, director. 
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A DAY WITH A CAMERA 

(Continued from Page 731) 
ner and director Negulesco could make 
the final lineup with the camera itself. 
This done, the stand-ins were called to 
take their places and the lighting was 
given a final check. Once the set light¬ 
ing is completed, the head gaffer takes 
a light reading which determines the 
lens opening to be used. Sometimes this 
light reading serves only as a starting 
point. The cameraman may strive to im¬ 
part a particular mood to the scene, and 
may accomplish this by setting his ex¬ 
posure above or below the established 
light reading mark for the particular 
film being used. In this case, however, 
the exposure was to be as read on the 
meter. 

At this point, the camera crew ran a 
test—that is, they exposed a short length 
of film on the scene for the purpose of 
checking condition of the film gate and 
aperture plate. The aperture plate was 
again examined and the camera pro¬ 
nounced ready. 

Director Negulesco proceeded to make 
a few last minute changes in the set 
and Krasner made comparable changes 
in his lighting to compensate for them. 
The company was now ready for a prac¬ 
tice run over the whole shot. The assist¬ 
ant measured the distance, or “ran a 
tape” as they say, from the camera to 
the most important player on the set, 
which enabled him to set focus of the 
lens to achieve the desirable sharpness 
and depth of field. Further check of the 
camera’s readiness resulted in the crew 
making a dry run, moving the dolly- 
mounted camera as prescribed. 

Dolly and crane operators are im¬ 
portant members of the team that makes 
up the camera crew for shooting scenes 
such as we were about to see photo¬ 
graphed. Rex Turnmire and Jack Rich¬ 
ter. who handled the boom, are consid¬ 
ered among the best in the business. 

On dolly or crane shots, the camera 
must never move before the action, nor 
may it lag behind. Split-second timing 
is necessary in making these moves 
accurately and completely unobtrusive 
when they appear on the screen. To 
achieve this, Turnmire and Richter 
worked in close cooperation with opera¬ 
tor Paul Lockwood, rehearsing the 
movement until they had the pattern 
down perfectly. 

Watching the scene through the view¬ 
finder, Lockwood offered several sug¬ 
gestions about placement of extras in 
the scene. Action is ready to begin. 
Offstage a sound crew starts playing 
a recording of cries and moans of in¬ 
jured and dying people to set the mood 
for the players. The scene about to be 
filmed is one that follows a flood and an 
earthquake for “Rains of Ranchipur.” 
An assistant holds a slate in front of 
the camera as it is started, and this 


puts the identifying data on the film 
that indicates to the film editor what 
scene and take it represents. 

The director calls “Roll ’em,” and 
photography begins. Lockwood is in 
the operator’s chair on the crane. Lebo- 
vitz moves along side the camera, 
changing focus as it moves in and out 
according to pre-determined plan. The 
shot is completed and Lebovitz makes 
an immediate check of the camera’s 
aperture plate. It’s clean, and this 
means the shot is okay “for camera.” 

The director decides to make a second 
take of the scene. After it is completed, 
there is a discussion between Milton 
Krasner, his operator, and director 
Negulesco. It is suggested that if the 
camera, in its boom action, ended up 
a little higher it would be a more effec¬ 
tive shot of the people in the back¬ 
ground. The director agrees and a third 
take is made that way. But before the 
camera rolls, the assistant cameraman 
has to reload the camera with film. Al¬ 
most 400 feet was used on the first two 
takes. 

Take three was made, but the opera¬ 
tor observed that the higher position of 
the camera cast a shadow. So director 
of photography Krasner ordered some 
changes made in the light positions and 
the scene was shot again—this time for 
an acceptable take. 

With the first scene “in the can,” the 
company went right on to the next set¬ 
up. Krasner and director Negulesco 
lined up the next shot, scheduled to be 
made right after lunch, and the elec¬ 
tricians set to work with their lighting. 
The exposed magazine of film, mean¬ 
time, was sent out to the loading room. 
The camera crew walked through the 
next shot with the director, and the 
floor positions were marked for the 
actors. This done, the company went to 
the commissary for lunch. 

When they returned to the set 45 
minutes later, they found operator Paul 
Lockwood on the camera crane fishing 
for the right frame and lineup on what 
was going to be a difficult shot. The 
camera crew had to move from a medi¬ 
um close shot in the first position to a 
low two shot, up to an eye-level two 
shot, in for a close shot, and then pan 
with the principals exiting from the 
scene. This would involve no fewer than 
five focus changes and five different 
stops for the boom and crane operators. 
Here is where the skill of the assistant 
and the operator counts the most. The 
focus changes are the assistant’s respon¬ 
sibility; the operator must keep the ac¬ 
tion always nicely framed; and the two 
grips who operate the camera crane 
must make the moves precisely and per¬ 
fectly coordinated with the movements 
of the actors. 

Director of photography Krasner, of 
course, oversees the entire operation. 
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^ Shoot ^ 
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Television 
Programs! 


The most satisfac¬ 
tory custom conver¬ 
sion to use all film 
rolls from 50' 
through 400' with 
magazines of either 
Bell & Howell or 
Mitchell type for 
direct sound record¬ 
ing on 16mm. Your 
camera is entirely 
rebuilt, refinished 
and converted, or 
we can supply com¬ 
plete new units on 
order. 

Thoroughly tested, approved 
and in use by major TV 
stations. 

• Magazine will accept up to 500' bulk-loaded film. 

• Signal light tells when camera is running. 

• Direct drive—no lag or speed-up of film travel. 

• Veedor reset-type footage indicator built in. 

• Built-in filter slot with 2 filter holders. 

• We use no external motor drive! 

• Built-in camera phone-jack for monitoring sound. 

• Exclusive ball-bearing shaft magazines. 

• Canon lock-on plugs for all sound cables. 



Convert Customer-Owned Camera 
Less Magazine.-. 


$345.00 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


HAROLD’S Photography & TV 

308 South Phillips, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . . Sells . . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

Production & Projection 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 

7 29 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel.: Circle 5-5640 
Cable address: RUBYCAM 



FTD'ters 

In WvrU-Wid? Us? 


Produce moonlight and night effects 
in daytime*fog scenes*diffused focus 
and many other effects. 

Information mailed on request. 

SCHEIBE FILTERS COMPANY 

ORIGINATORS OF EFFECT FILTERS 

r.O. Bex 44834, Hollywood 44, Calif. 
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Automatic dissolve attachments for Cine 
Special and Bolex H-16 and 8 (Equipped 
with Pellegrini Shutter) 

JOSEPH YOLO, 1037 N. La Brea 

Phone GL. 7103 Hollywood, California 


Synchronous Motor Drive for 

16mm Projectors 

Especially designed to drive all Bell & Howell 
Ampro and Victor 16mm projectors at Syn¬ 
chronous speed and for TV studios. 

The synchronous motor drive can be instantly 
attached to projector and taken off at any 
time. No special technical knowledge re¬ 
quired for installation and mounting. 

The synchronous motor drive is complete with 
base-plate. Cannon plug for cable and power 
switch, and a set of reduction gears. 

Write for more details and prices 

Also available on special order. Synch. Motor 
Drive for all Simplex 35mm portable projectors. 
ONE YEAR GUARANTEE! 

Immediate Delivery 

Available at leading dealers, or direct. 

C I N E K A D 

ENGINEERING COMPANY 
500 West 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 

PLaza 7-3511 

DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MOTION PICTURE—TV EQUIPMENT 




RENT • SELL 
TRADE • BUY 

EXTRA WIDE SCREENS 


CAMERA CRAFT S° 8 v is 

6764 LEXINGTON AVE. • HOLLYWOOD 
Phone HOIlywood 3-6856 


Now he is checking the lights. On this 
shot he is doing the final lighting on the 
principals themselves, rather than the 
stand-ins. Then he climbs on the boom 
and runs through the shot from start to 
finish, observing the scene all the while 
through the camera finder. 

The past fifty minutes has been a 
period of intense work for every man 
connected with the camera. Each man 
appears relaxed and working in a casu¬ 
al manner most of the time. But they 
are fooling no one. They are faced here 
with a complex and extremely difficult 
shot and they are concentrating on ac¬ 
complishing it with perfection. Each is 
an experienced craftsman, proud of his 
work, and measures his accomplish¬ 
ments by a standard that only recog- 
izes the best. 

The camera crew has everything in 
readiness, and is ready to run through 
the action with the actors in a rehears¬ 
al. Here again I observed the fine pre¬ 
cision and coordination that marks the 
work of every man on the crew. At 
exactly 2:12 p.m., they rolled a slate 
and shot the scene for the first time. 
Five additional takes and the director 
was satisfied to move on to the next 
setup. 

The camera is moved now for a side 
angle of the shot just finished. The 
camera is moved outside the building 
and will be shooting toward the inside, 
through the rain. The grips remove the 
crane and the tracks. The camera is dis¬ 
mounted from the crane and re-mounted 
on a tripod, which is then placed on a 
parallel—a sort of giant Tinker-toy 
platform that can be readily assembled 
and built to various heights, as re¬ 
quired. 

Shooting a rain sequence calls for 
certain precautions to protect the cam¬ 
era and lens, so a plastic cover is placed 
over the camera temporarily until the 
company is ready to shoot. In the mean¬ 
time, grips appear and proceed to erect 
a more durable protective cover called 
a “greenhouse.” This is a three-sided 
canvas enclosure with a roof and is 
placed over the camera and crew. 

The artificial rain-making equipment 
is tested, and what appears as a heavy, 
torrential rain pelts the set. The special 
effects men, in whose department this 
activity falls, are all over the set, ad¬ 
justing the nozzles on the water lines 
to get the best possible “rain” effect. 

In front of the “greenhouse,” Milton 
Krasner is directing the lighting of the 
set. Rain shots pose some unique prob¬ 
lems in lighting, he told me. The set has 
to be lit mostly from the back or the 
rain will fail to register clearly as such 
on the screen. Also, rain shots call for 
stopping down the lens because the rain 
droplets reflect a great deal of light. 

When Krasner had the set lighted to 
his satisfaction, I looked at the scene 
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through the finder. The whole effect is 
highly realistic. Now the rain volume is 
adjusted to a heavy downpour. It not 
only looks real, but it sounds real. 

The special effects men turn off the 
rain temporarily and the principals take 
their positions on the set. The slate is 
shot as the camera starts to roll and the 
action photographed. One take does it. 
The rain is stopped and Krasner begins 
to set up for his next shot. It will be 
virtually the same, except in closer. 

Meantime, the camera is covered with 
the plastic sheet and removed from the 
parallel. The parallel is moved in closer 
and the camera re-mounted on it. The 
“greenhouse” is set in the new position; 
Krasner starts lighting for the closer 
shot; and the camera crew is very care¬ 
ful now to keep the camera fully pro¬ 
tected against the rain, as they are now 
working right up close to it. Rather 
quickly, everything is set for the take, 
and the scene is photographed. Direc¬ 
tor Negulesco said “print it,” looked at 
his watch, and decided to call it a day. 

The camera is dismounted from the 
tripod, the magazine removed, and 
everything is put in its alloted place on 
the camera cart; the lens is put back 
in its special case; the finder, the maga¬ 
zine, all are removed completely from 
the camera. Only the hydraulic head 
the camera rests upon, when mounted 
on the crane, is left on the crane, since 
the company will be using it again the 
next day. 

While the camera crew is taking care 
of all this, Krasner is busy lining up the 
first shot scheduled for the following 
morning, so that the crew and the elec¬ 
tricians will be able to go right to work 
on it when they come in. 

The camera and equipment is now on 
the way back to the camera department. 
Krasner, his operator and assistant, the 
director, and others proceed to the pro¬ 
jection room to see the rushes of the 
previous day’s work. In this way they 
check their progress, keep tabs on fo¬ 
cus, exposure and camera movement, as 
well as the general composition and spe¬ 
cific detail of the story. 

Meantime, camera No. 15 is under¬ 
going its regular nightly inspection and 
conditioning. It will be completely in¬ 
spected, cleaned and lubricated by a 
competent mechanic of the studio’s cam¬ 
era department, ready to take up its 
duties again the next day on the sound 
stage. 

Thus did one day pass in the life of 
Twentieth Century-Fox camera No. 15. 
One day of a long and colorful life; a 
life that has found this and other cam¬ 
eras like it shooting from helicopters, 
race cars, underwater, aboard ship, or 
in fast moving planes. No job has yet 
been devised that a Hollywood camera 
and crew couldn’t handle. 
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STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


30TH ANNIVERSARY—S.O.S. SALE OF SALES 

PLASTIC TITLING LETTERS & Symbols. Set ot 
80 characters 3 / 4 " high, 5 fonts, assorted 

colors ......$ 2.95 

NEUMADE EDITING TABLES, 28" wide, 30" 
high, 38" and 42" long with lightbox. 

Cost new $57.50. Surplus.. 33.95 

NEUMADE & DUPLEX FILM MEASURING Ma¬ 


chines, 2 gang $35.00; 3 gang—. 49.50 

NEUMADE 2 GANG SYNCHRONIZERS, 35mm.... 75.00 

ACME ANIMATION CAMERAS, 16 & 35mm, 

reconditioned—from ... 1750.00 

CAMERETTE 35mm REFLEX w/4 Kinoptik 
Lenses,- 3 magazines; battery motor; 110 

AC motor; extension tubes; automatic 

focus changer. Excellent..... 2750.00 

MITCHELL 16 CAMERA w/3 Baltar Lenses; 

2—400' magazines; 12V motor; 35mm 
Mattebox sunshade, carrying cases. Fine 

condition .......— 2995.00 

FILMTRONICS POWER SUPPLY for Auricon or 
other motor driven cameras. Includes bat¬ 
tery with charge outlet.... 68.50 

AKELEY AUDIO SOUND CAMERA, 6 fast 
lenses,- 3 magazines; motor; V.D. gal¬ 
vanometer; amplifier,- 2-WE mikes,- cables 

and cases. $9500 value...-.-.-. 4450.00 

FEARLESS GEARHEAD, 2 SPEED with wedge.... 1025.00 
AKELEY 35mm EDITING MACHINE, sound, 

picture, preview, $300 value___ 1295.00 

ZOOMAR 35mm TELEVISION LENS... 5595.00 

NEW FRESNEL STUDIO SPOTS, lead wires, 
switch, pipe clamp. 

2000 Watt.$59.95 5000 Watt. 99.95 

10' TITLE ANIMATION STAND w/motorized 
zoom and stop motion. Completely wired 
with footswitches. Art Table takes largest 

work. $2500 value____— 975.00 

DULLING SPRAY—SUBDUES HIGHLIGHTS from 
shiny surfaces. Wipes off clean without 
solvent. 

12 oz. can.$1.95 Dozen lots. 1.35 

BARDWELL-McALISTER MULTIPLE FLOODLITES, 

3 Quadruple heads to hold 12 bulbs on 
rolling tripod stand. Orig. Gov’t Cost $180. 

Surplus . 29.50 

BM QUADLITE Heads only $4.95. Stands only 19.95 
NEW RCA 400W FLUORESCENT FLOODLITES, 
take 6-18" tubes, 21" square, fit BM 

stands. $60.00 value . 29.50 

B&H 16mm FILMO SPECIALIST CAMERA 
w/rackover, matte box, Mitchell type 
finder; syncmotor; 400' mag.; w/case. 

$2000 val. 995.00 

CINEX EXPOSURE TESTING MACHINES—used 
by leading labs. Originally $4000.00. Re¬ 
built ....-. 1995.00 

DEPUE PICTURE REDUCTION PRINTER, 35/16 

Optical. Rebuilt __-. 3995.00 

NEW AMPRO PA-3 TRI-PURPOSE Amplifiers. 
Maximum output 85 watts. Lists $278.00, 
with tubes .-.... 99.50 


NEW ll'xl4' ROLLER SCREENS, ropes & pul¬ 
leys, mat white ... 49.50 

AURICON DOUBLE SYSTEM RECORDER w/noise 

reduction amplifier __ 295.00 

DOLLY TRACK with connectors, 5'-10'-15' 

lengths, per ft_____ 4.95 

with self-levelling screws—per ft.. 5.95 


TRADES TAKEN Cable: SOSOUND Dept, fc 

S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
602 W. 52nd Street. New York 19 Phone PL 7-0440 
Western Branch—6331 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. Phone HO 7-9202 


F&B PRESENTS 

USED EQUIPMENT BARGAIN LIST 

Hundreds of Bargains! 

Cameras—Moviolas—Synchronizers 
Au ricon—Arriflex—Eyemo 
Lenses—T ri pods—Screens 
Pro j ectors—Reco rd e rs 
Reels & Cans—Spotlights 
Editing Equipment 

Send your name on a postcard NOW 
Get on our MONTHLY MAILING LIST for 
F&B Used Equipment Bargain List 

FLORMAN & BABB, 68 W. 45th, N.Y. 21, N.Y. 


16MM HOUSTON K-1A . . . developing machines. 
For reversal or positive film. Complete with 
refrigerator units, temperature control, condensors, 
evaporators, thermostats, etc. BRAND-NEW, prices 
reduced! Write. AIR PHOTO SUPPLY, Dept. C-l, 
555 E. Tremont Ave., New York 57, New York. 


OUR 26th YEAR ★ ★ ★ ★ SUPPLYING EVERYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND CINEMATIC 

MATCHED PAIR OF HOLMES 35mm SOUND 
PROJECTORS. Magazine film capacity 2000' 

12" Speaker & Amplifier, 1500 Watt Lamps. 

Value $1600.00. Gsaranteed..-.$ 635.00 

35mm DEBRIE CAMERA MODEL L/E featur- 
turing 1—28mm Schneider lens, 1—50mm 
Schneider F2. lens, 1—75mm Schneider F2.3 
lens, Pilot Registration Pins, Dirert fo- 
lusing on ground glass, 6—400' maga¬ 
zines, DeBrie gearhead tripod, Matt box. 

Value $2355.00 ....-. 1250.00 

RADIANT FOLD-PAK WASHABLE SCREEN un¬ 
used. 12'xl6' New Value $215.00. 125.00 

ART REEVES SENSITESTER Combination 35mm 

and 16mm. Value $2,000.00. Special. 595.00 

B&H 16mm FILMO CAMERA Model 70-DA 
with 17mm f2.7 Wollensak, 1" f 1.5 Dal- 
meyer, 2" f2.8 Schneider. 3" f4 B & H 
Teletar, and 6" f4.5 Telephoto Xenar 

Len s e s; 2-400' Magazines; Motor,- Wells 
Semi-Professional Tripod: Carrying Case. 

Value $1,695.00. Special __-.— 1150.00 

STANDARD MITCHELL 12 V Variable Speed 

Camera Motor. Factory Guarantee. 300.00 

Also 110 V AC-DC Motor with Tachometer. 

Value $580.00 . 395.00 

35mm B&H SINGLE SYSTEM SOUND CAM¬ 
ERA. Lenses: 40mm, 50mm, 75mm, 125mm. 

Modulite galvanometer, amplifier, motor. 
Tachometer. 2-1000' magazines. Tripod 
with Freehead, quick release legs, carry¬ 
ing cases. Guaranteed.. 3250.00 

SCHOEN PRINTER, ‘sound and silent, color, 

B & W. Features: 16mm picture & sound 
together, film capacity 1600 feet, 50' per 
minute,- 12 adjustable light chan n es ; AC-DC 

conversion unit _ 999.00 

LACO INCANDESCENT LAMP 24" Reflector. 

Five Kilowatt s . Rolling Stand. Value 

$246.00. Special . 110.00 

35mm DUPLEX PRINTER Adapted for sound 
track, excellent for duping. Academy Aper¬ 
ture. Speed 250 pictures per minute per 
side. Two light change boards, 18 different 
lights each side, 21 scenes. Motor 110 V, 

perfect mechanical condition... 875.00 

MOLE RICHARDSON combination Microphone 

and Lamp BOOM. Rolling stand. Special_ 235.00 

B&H CAMERA CHECK PAWL. High speed 
Shuttle. List Price new, $1742.00. In good 

condition .-___195.00 

B&H 12V or 24V EYEMO & FILMO MO¬ 
TORS. New. Value $142.00 . 95.00 

MOLE RICHARDSON 2000 Spot, rolling stand 110.00 
ENLARGERS, EXCELLENT CONDITION, EL- 
WOOD. Auto focus, lens and stand. Size 

5x7 - 235.00 

Size 8x10 _ 400.00 

SPECIALIZING IN MOVIE AND TELEVISION SUPPLIES, 
TRIPODS, SYNCHRONIZERS. 16mm SOUND CAMERAS 
lights, lenses, mikes, booms, dollies, motors, etc. 
New—Used. Reasonable prices. Cash for used equip¬ 
ment. Trades taken. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE, LTD. 

1600 CAHUENGA BOULEVARD, HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 


GERMAN STILL 35mm cameras. Import your own. 
Save importers and retailers profits. (About 35%). 
Pay postman duties. Examples: EXAKTA. The only 
completely versatile 35mm camera. With: 
Automatic diaph. Zeiss Tessar 

F/2.8 .-...$159. (duty $22.) 

Automatic diaph. Isco Westanar 

F/2.8 .-.-.$139. (duty $19.) 

Automatic diaph. Schneider Xenon 

F/1.9 ..$195. (duty $26) 

Automatic diaph. Zeiss Biotar 

F/2.0 .$199. (duty $26) 

Similar prices all other famous makes. All new. 
Latest 1955 production in original factory packing. 
Parcelpost and insurance included. No other 
charges. Pre-payment through bank and inspection 
on arrival guarantees you complete satisfaction 
before we are paid. Experienced, (and objective) 
advisory service, (please specify interests and re¬ 
quirements), and pricelists by return airmail. All 
transactions on money-back basis. WORLDPOST. 
TANGIER, MOROCCO. 

WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 16mm 
EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE DISTRIB¬ 
UTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY 
CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. Established since 1910. 


BASS ... is headquarters tor Arriflex 16, the 
new Zoomar 16, Cine Specials all models. Bell & 
Howell 70-DL, Bolex H-16: Used 35mm. Akeley 
#145 with Akeley Gyro tripod, matched pair 
Tessar 5 cm. F:2.7 lenses, magazines, case, extra 

lenses, $250.00; Used 35mm. DeBrie Parvo Model 
G, all metal, 32mm. B&L W.A. F:4.5, 2" Tessar 

F:2.5, 50mm. Ultrastigmat F: 1.9, 3" Goerz Hypar 

F:3.5, 12 cm. C. Z. Tessar F:4.5, masks, pan and 
tilt tripod, magazines, carrying cases, $250.00; 
H-16 DeLuxe Bolex, 11" F: 1.5, 0.7" F:2.5 W.A., 
filter slot, $275.00; Victor 5, 1" F:1.5, 3" F:3.5 

Wollensak lenses, $125.00; Cine Special II, 1" 
F: 1.4 Ektar, optical finder, reflex finder, Yolo fader. 
Case, $795.00. Best buys . . . Best trades always. 
BASS CAMERA CO., Dept. AC, 179 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 8, HI. 

WALL S. S. 35MM. SOUND CAMERA 

COMPLETE with Galvanometer, amplifier, portable 
power supply, 40-50-75 and 100mm. lenses, erect 
image viewfinder, complete front attachments, two 
1000 ft. magazines. Balanced Tripod, necessary 
carrying cases. Overhauled. Guaranteed perfect. 
Reasonable. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


AUDIO AKELEY single system camera complete with 
Akeley sound head, Gyro tripod, 3 lenses, view 
finder, Maurer mixing amplifier. Complete with 
cables, power supply and W. E. microphone. 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. Cable: Cinequip. _ 

PRECISION Magnetic Heads for Engineers - Industry 
Erase - Record - Playback 

STANCIL-HOFFMAN CORPORATION 
921 North Highland Avenue 
Hollywood 38, California 


BELL and Howell 16mm camera with 10" lens (Eymax 
Telephoto Type F 4.5), 6" lens (Taylor Hobson Cook 
Teleking F 4.5), 3" lens (Bell and Howell Telate 
F 4.5). Also includes Gyro Tripod, Stanley transformer 
Type B, 24 volt D.C. motor. PATERSON CINEMA 
LABORATORY, 846 East 27th Street, Paterson, N.J. 


AURICON Blimp for Cine Special with sync motor, like 
new, $395; Pan Cinor zoom lens, new F2.8 model, 
perfect; Single lens Eyemo (C mount) 2" F4.5 lens, 
excellent, $175. PAUL RUBENSTEIN, 228 S. Franklin, 
Tampa, Fla. 


THREE new 16mm Bell & Howell lenses: 1" FI .9 
0.7" F/2.5; 3" F/4; plus matching viewfinders 
sunshades and filter holders. Over $300 value 
Perfect condition, never used, $200 complete price 
Private party. JOHN KISBEY, 1815 Litchfield Ave 
nue, Long Beach 15, California. 


CINE Special I, excellent condition, new type maga¬ 
zine, 25mm F/1.9 lens, 15mm F/2.7 lens, tubular 
finder, deluxe case, $399.95. Without tubular finder 
$359.95. WESTERN CINE SERVICE, INC., 114 E. 
8th Ave., Denver 3, Colo. 


16MM HALLEN synchronous magnetic recorder. 
Model B25-16, $495.00. GENE A. CARR, 539 Vine 
Street, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


BELL & HOWELL Filmo-H, like new, sync motor, 400' 
magazine, F: 1.5, 25mm lens, $500.00. ROSCOE 
PERDUE, P.O. Box 671, Roanoke, Va. Telephone 
23958. 


BERNDT-MAURER 503-B. Registration pin prismatic 
viewfinder. Internal rackover,- two 400 ft. maga¬ 
zines, 16.25.50. Matched Schneider lens, sync mo¬ 
tor. Also 12V motor—12V Aircraft battery and 
carrying case, light meter, sunshade. Perfect con¬ 
dition. The first $1,675.00 takes all. M. A. JOSEPH, 
15200 Kercheval, Grosse Pte. Park 30, Michigan. 


CINE Kodak Special I, leather covered; 100 ft. maga¬ 
zine, 2—200 ft. magazines; 15mm, 25mm, 83mm 
lenses; deluxe carrying case. All perfect, like new. 
First offer entire or 200 ft. magazine separately. 
CHARLES CLARKE, 328 S. Bedford Dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


%" SYNC tape recorder .Magnecord four channel 
PT6P amplifier with PT6A Transport. Complete in¬ 
cluding sync head and carrying cases, $400.00. 
TELECINE FILM STUDIO, Park Ridge, Illinois. 

(Continued on Next Pagej 
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Classified Ads 

(Continued from Preceding Page) 


WANTED 


WANTA REDUCE INVENTORY? 

WE’LL BUY 

Cameras, Dollies, Lenses, Lights, 

Moviolas, Printers, Recorders, 

Studio or Laboratory Equipment. 

We also trade or take consign¬ 
ments. Set your own price—we’ll 
get it. 

Western Union-WUX New York, 

Phone PL 7-0440 

S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
Dept, fc Cable: SOSOUND 

602 W. 52nd Street New York 19, N. Y. 

Western Branch—6331 Hollywood Blvd. 

Phone HO 7-9202, Hollywood, Calif. 


IMMEDIATE CASH PAYMENT FOR 
CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 

NEED EYEMOS (SINGLE LENS AND TURRET) 
MITCHELLS, ARRIFLEX, DE BRIES, B&H STANDARDS 
AND HI-SPEEDS, WALLS, AKELEYS, CINE SPECIALS, 
AURICONS, MAURERS, FILMOS. ALSO BALTARS, 
COOKES AND OTHER LENSES. SOUND STAGE 
LABORATORY AND EDITING EQUIPMENT OF ALL 
TYPES REQUIRED. PLEASE SHIP INSURED OR FOR¬ 
WARD DESCRIPTIONS AIRMAIL. IMMEDIATE PAY¬ 
MENT. 

GORDON ENTERPRISES • 5363 N. Cahuenga 

NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


WANTED FOR SPOT CASH 

Used Mitchells, Auricons—other Cameras 
Moviolas—Editing Equipment—Projectors 
Spotlights—Sound Equipment 


All Types Used Equipment 
From a Splicer to a Complete Studio 


Write—Wire—Phone 
or Send Equipment in for Spot Cash 


FLORMAN & BABB Murray Hill 2-2928 

68 West 45th Street New York 36, New York 


WANTED 

PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT, LABORATORY EQUIPMENT, 
EDITING EQUIPMENT, 16mm. and 35mm. FROM SIN¬ 
GLE ITEMS TO COMPLETE STUDIOS. TRADES AC¬ 
CEPTED. 

THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

1845 Broadway Circle 6-0930 New York 23, N.Y. 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B&H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY ALSO 
LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WANTED 

Mitchell — Akeley — B&H — Wall — Eyemo 
Cameras — Lenses — Equipment 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

209 West 48th St. New York, N.Y. 


16MM KODACHROME footage of Carnival at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. Write Box 1228, AMERICAN CIN¬ 
EMATOGRAPHER. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


NEGRO—Catholic, experienced cameraman, 35mm 
newsreel, 16mm color productions, editing, light¬ 
ing, titling, also projectionist. MALCOLM MYERS, 
3424 Clark Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


WRITING-Production team. Completely and well 
equipped for sixteen millimeter color and sound. 
Operating own script to answer print studios since 
1952. Seeks incorporation into organization or 
company as production department. Also interested 
in working exclusively for organization or person 
requiring extensive location and production work 
in or out of U.S.A. Complete references, background 
resumes and production sample on request. Box 
1229, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 




POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


GROWING producer in South has excellent opportu¬ 
nity for man experienced in motion picture and 
still photography. Must also have editing experi¬ 
ence. Give experience and references in first letter. 
Write Box 1230, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


ASSIGNMENTS WANTED 


ALASKA assignments, 16mm sound or silent, 35mm 
silent. DON CUTTER, 238 4th Avenue, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 


PRODUCER of educational, TV, and industrial films. 
Experienced cameraman with extensive 16mm pro¬ 
duction equipment. Open to produce films in Cen¬ 
tral America and the U.S. after January 1st. H. M. 
RIESH, 1314 Mishawaka Ave., South Bend 15, 
Indiana. 


CAMERAMAN for South America (Chile-Argentina- 
Uruguay) with 16 and 35mm equipment for docu¬ 
mentaries, voyages, news and TV, 16 and 35mm. 
Accepts to produce for concern. ISMAEL G. ARIS- 
TIMUNO, Jose M. Morino 1322, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 


LABORATORY & SOUND 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 16MM HEADQUARTERS 

Processing — Printing — Recording 
Editing — Production — Rental — Sales 
DuPont, Eastman and Fastax films in stock. 
Write for Price List. 

WESTERN CINE SERVICE, INC. 

114 E. 8th Ave., Denver 3, Colo. TAbor 5-2812 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SERVICE, 
INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
Phone Endicott 1-2707. 


16mm SOUND and picture editing—sound recording— 
music—effects. DON DUNN'S EL RANCHO AUDIO, 
near Palos Verdes and L.A. Harbor. 26246 Fairview 
Avenue, Lomita, Calif. DAvenport 6-4925. 


LABORATORY Services 16mm-35mm. Developing, Print¬ 
ing & Reduction. Reasonable. Quality guaranteed. 
NATIONAL FILM PRODUCTIONS, 955 Diana Ave., 
Akron, Ohio. 


INSTRUCTION, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, ETC. 


NATIONWIDE SCHOOL OF CINEMATOGRAPHY—com¬ 
plete professional course in cinematography, cover¬ 
ing all phases of motion picture production and 
technical aspects. Many leading newsreel and TV 
camera men started their careers with a Nation¬ 
wide diploma. Course now available by mail at 
reduced rates, easy installment plan. For details 
write NATIONWIDE SCHOOL OF CINEMATOG¬ 
RAPHY, Dept. A, 4211, Gaston Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANT to hear from man qualified technically and 
financially for partnership in Kodachrome processing 
lab in Southern California. Write AMERICAN CIN¬ 
EMATOGRAPHER, Box 1226. 


MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS FOR SALE 


COMPLETE production equipment—camera, sound and 
editing. Leased facilities including 25x30 ft. sound¬ 
proof studio. Large client list and benefit of five 
years sales promotion. Located in San Francisco. 
Chance of a lifetime to acquire a going business 
for only $25,000. Over $30,000 worth of equip¬ 
ment and furnishings. Sale of business necessitated 
by breakup of partnership. Box 1227, AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


A COMPLETELY equipped commercial photographic 
studio. Nothing to compare in this area. Terrific 
potential. Established 3 years and grossing $100,000. 
Marvelous equipment worth about $35,000. A. T. 
BRENNER & COMPANY, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


SLIDES 


STEREO COLOR DUPLICATES from your slides, 60; 
2x2 25c, mounted. Best custom work. Send for price 
list on quantities. BELL SLIDE FILMS, 200 W 56th 
St., New York. 




“GEORGE” AWARDS 

(Continued from Page 705) 

John Seitz, A.s.c., photographed the 
memorable “Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse.” It is considered by many 
one of the best photographed black-and- 
white motion pictures of all time. His 
magic camera technique also embellished 
“Prisoner of Zenda,” and “Scara- 
mouche” — both Metro productions 
filmed during the early twenties. 

Of the five cinematographers honored 
by the George Eastman House on No¬ 
vember 19th, only two were able to be 
present. Arthur Edeson and Hal Rosson 
flew to Rochester from Hollywood for 
the presentation ceremonies. Lee Garmes 
was unable to finish his assignment on 
“Bottom of The Bottle” at Twentieth 
Century-Fox in time to be present. 
Charles Rosher was enroute to his 
estate in Jamaica from Africa, where 
he had spent several months. And John 
Seitz, like, Lee Garmes, was unable to 
take time off from a Hollywood studio 
assignment. 

Of the twenty cameraman-director- 
actor-actress awardees slated to receive 
the “George” awards, only half were 
able to be on hand for the presentation 
ceremonies in Rochester. And because 
most of those absent were in Hollywood, 
the awards committee of the George 
Eastman House Festival of Film Artists 
has decided to re-stage the presentation 
in Hollywood the evening of December 
7th. This will take place at the Screen 
Directors Guild theatre on Sunset Boule¬ 
vard. 

Many consider the “George” trophy 
awarded by the George Eastman House 
as impressive in appearance as Holly¬ 
wood’s famous gold Oscar. Whereas the 
Oscar is a statuette, the “George” trophy 
is a bronze medallion encased in a block 
of crystal clear tenite and mounted on 
an onyx-like base. It is pictured on this 
month’s cover of American Cinematog¬ 
rapher. 

The cameramen, of course, were just 
five of the twenty illustrious personages 
voted for the awards by the George 
Eastman House committee. The motion 
picture directors cited included John 
Ford, Henry King, Marshall Neilan, 
Frank Borzage and Cecil B. De Mille. 

Actresses were Mary Pickford, Lillian 
Gish, Mae Marsh, Gloria Swanson and 
Norma Talmadge. The five actors com¬ 
pleting the roster of twenty early-day 
cinema greats were Harold Lloyd, Rich¬ 
ard Barthelmess, Buster Keaton, Charlie 
Chaplin and Ronald Colman. 

Jesse L. Lasky, chairman of the Fes¬ 
tival of Film Artists, made the presenta¬ 
tions, and he will serve in the same 
capacity at the Hollywood presentations 
to take place December 7th. 
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When your meter reads like this... 
you’ll get the scene with new 

Cine-Kodak Tri-X C-P 


S 


Film 




Even when your light meter seems to have to strain 
to measure the available light from the scene you 
want, you can count on new Cine-Kodak Tri-X Film 
to see all, get all—without the delay, without the 
bother, of setting up extra lighting. 

That means movies as they happen —with un¬ 
posed, unsquinting naturalness—not a gesture or a 
moment lost. Tri-X speed is plain phenomenal: 200 
Daylight gives you those after-sundown scenes; 160 
Tungsten (less than the lamp beside your reading 
chair) lets you get indoor shots otherwise requiring 
considerable lighting equipment! 

Tri-X gives good movie quality, too. Its speed 
lets you stop down for real depth of field. There's 
less graininess than with your present Super-XX 


Film. Scenes are sharp and clear. Highlights are 
brilliant. Blacks are dense, rich black. The impor¬ 
tant middle tones are all there. 

This is reversal film which, after processing, gives 
a positive image for projection. If you need dupli¬ 
cates, you can have them with little sacrifice of 
sharpness. Reversal processing of this film is quite 
simple and is readily available from independent 
processing laboratories. No Kodak processing serv¬ 
ice is therefore provided. (It's also available in 
negative film, if you plan to make several prints.) 

Try it—and you'll find yourself capturing scenes 
for your movies that you didn't know were there! 

New Cine-Kodak Tri-X C-P Reversal Film is 
now available at or through most Kodak dealers. 
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Cine-Kodak Tri-X C-P Reversal Film available: 16mm. with single 
or double perforations—100-ft. roll on camera spool, $4.85; 200-ft. 
roll, $8.25; 400-ft. roll, for darkroom loading, $15.45. Prices do not in¬ 
clude processing. 

Prices include Federal Tax where applicable and are subject to change without notice. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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color harmony 



color-correct * 
prints.... 


You'll also 
have production harmony 
every time you schedule 
these Byron 16mm facilities: 

script 
art 
titling 
animation 
editing 
sound effects 
recording 
location photography 
music library 
sound stage 
complete black-and-white 
laboratory facilities 
precision magnetic striping 


Quality conscious? Byron color-correct* prints are 
what you want. Get duplicate prints processed 
with exacting fidelity — color prints in balance that 
retain all their natural beauty with full depth and 
clarity. Color-correct* is a Byron exclusive, the result 
of many years of engineering research and development 
by a pioneer laboratory — staffed by master craftsmen 
— working with the finest equipment at top level 
efficiency. Choose the leader in the 16mm color field. 
Time important? Try our 8-hour service. 


byron 


Studios and Laboratory 


1226 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. DUpont 7-1800 

*Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


SEND FOR YOUR COMPLIMENTARY COPY OF THE 3 ILLUSTRATED BULLETINS ON “PRE-PRINT PREP¬ 
ARATION” AS DEVELOPED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF CINEMA LABORATORIES 
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